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Thoughtful Southern citizens now realize 


The SOUTH 


Reacts to SEGREGATION 


By Lillian Smith 


N A TRAIN, not long ago, a businessman said: “Now 
Oi segregation is on the way out, why can’t we 
hurry and get it over with? Keeps people stirred up. 
This school affair in Atlanta—what’s wrong with kids 
going to school together! Why all the excitement?” 

I assured him that I was not excited. Nor did I see 
anything wrong with children going to school together. 
In fact, I suggested, it is really the children who are 
harmed by segregation. 

“I agree,” he said quickly. “And I wish we could fin- 
ish it up. Stop dragging it out. Bad for nerves. Bad for 
business, too,” he added. 

That is a new song in Dixie: Segregation is bad for 
business. A song softly sung, but I have heard it more 
than once. 

I was surprised at the turn our conversation had taken 
and after a moment I said, “Are you—a Southerner?” 

“Oh sure,” he grinned, “Georgia.” 

“You?” he asked me, after another tactful moment. 

“Oh sure,” I said, “Georgia.” 

On July 1, Dr. Ralph Bunche, distinguished United 
Nations statesman who is also a Negro, spoke in Atlanta’s 
municipal auditorium to an unsegregated audience of five 
thousand people. He was accompanied, afterward, to the 
airport by an honor escort of white policemen on motor- 
cycles. The next morning, the Atlanta newspapers proudly 
boasted that his speech was listened to by the largest un- 
segregated audience that had assembled in Dixie since 
Reconstruction. This pleasant event was widely reported 
in the nation’s press, but there are other events, whose 
implications are perhaps more important and whose con- 
sequences will be more durable. These I would like to add 
up here, for they make a hefty sum of change that has 
taken place in the South without violence: 


@ A thousand Negro students attended white col- 
leges in the South this past year. 
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that separating Whites and Negroes 


is expensive and immoral 


@ All Baptist schools of theology in the South are 
now open to Negroes. 

@ Catholic schools of college and graduate level in 
the South are now open to Negroes. 

@ In Kentucky, many private colleges as well as 
state schools are accepting Negro students. 

@ The public library in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
public libraries in several Southern cities are now 
open to citizens regardless of color. 

@ In the District of Columbia and every state in 
the Union except Georgia, South Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia, Negro graduate nurses are fully integrated 
into the state branches of the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. 

@ There are now Negro members on a number of 
civic boards in various Southern cities. 

@ Throughout the South, dining cars on trains are 
open to Negroes and there have been no “scenes” de- 
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spite the fact that the taboo against eating together has 

been strictly observed for a long time by the large 

majority of white Southerners. 

@ In the last national elections, about 750,000 
Negroes voted; it is estimated that 1,500,000 will vote 
in 1952. Now and then, there has been violence, even 
a few deaths, but always violence has come after 
Negro-hating speeches of politicians. 

It is like the tide coming in: 

A young student at the College of Charleston (South 
Carolina) gave, as his contribution in the annual ora- 
torical contest, a speech against segregation. Let me quote 
a few choice morsels he offered that Southern audience: 


“T can’t say exactly when I saw the light. . . . The 
important thing is that I did and the emotional uplift 
that I felt when I no longer had to assume an arti- 
ficial superiority over the Negro race was a startling 
and wonderful experience. . . . Race relations are a 
question of right and wrong, of Christ and love on one 
side, of Satan and hatred on the other. The Great 
Teacher wasn’t kidding us when he prayed at His Last 
Supper that all men may be one, as He and His 
apostles are one. . . . Discrimination is expensive— 
economically, politically, morally. . . . The whole issue 
calls for a new psychological conditioning. It will take 
time and effort. It will be accomplished and my gen- 
eration is going to do it... .” 


This is Southern oratory geared to the world of 1951 
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and the Southern audience seemed to like it—enough, 
anyway, to award this young man the college’s annual 
medal for his speech. 

Now back to figures: 

Student publications in white universities in every state 
in Dixie have taken a stand for admission of Negroes to 
their graduate schools. About half of the students polled 
are in favor of admitting Negroes on the undergraduate 
levels also. About 10 per cent of those polled have 
stated their willingness to room with Negroes; another 
50 per cent are willing to eat with Negroes; nearly all 
are willing to “have Negroes as friends.” This last—so 
puzzling to many Northerners—is a spontaneous expres- 
sion of the friendly personal relationships between mem- 
bers of the two races—a tie long existing in the South, 
sometimes openly, sometimes furtively, despite segrega- 
tion customs. As children, we were as rigidly trained to 
observe the eating taboo as we were trained in our toilet 
habits; but never were we told that we could not have 
“friends” among Negroes. We might treat these friends 
shabbily, we might disesteem them even as we clung to 
them affectionately, but we were not forbidden such re- 
lationships. And there are few Southerners of the upper 
and middle groups who did not have, in childhood at 
least, one such friend. There is no way of estimating the 
psychic advantage that this gives a region which is des- 
tined now to go through even more profound changes. 

The most astute observers in the South have been sur- 
prised at the quickness and quietness with which the 
changes mentioned here have occurred. Even the cool- 
minded Southerners have not been quite able to brush off 
the old bloodshed-and-violence talk which our politicians 
have rained down on us so long. Secretly, most who de- 
scribe such change as inevitable and desirable have been 
afraid that some trouble could not be avoided. And yet 
today we see the old walls crumbling around us and so 
far no one has been hurt much. 

So far. Perhaps this is a good moment to stop and look 
around: to give thanks for peaceful change and to ap- 
praise the effects of future change. The walls which have 
come down quickly are those that affect directly only 
the life of the educated and the socially and economically 
secure groups in the South. Significant as these changes 
are (and we should remember here that segregation in 
Dixie has been of the psychological quality of taboo, and 
a taboo once broken is hard to mend again), they have 
happened mainly on college campuses, in libraries, in 
hospitals, in Puilman dining cars—with the exception of 
the ballot given back to Negro voters. Now dining cars 
are rarely patronized by those who live on Tobacco 
Road; nor do people who join the Klan for recreation 
go to college. The only college men I know who join the 
Klan are politicians, and they don’t join it for recrea- 
tion. Nor do the ignorant spend much time in libraries. 

The next walls are coming down, however, in a differ- 
ent part of town: segregation on buses and streetcars, 
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segregation in movie houses, in railroad and bus sta- 
tions, in public schools. Of all the walls that should come 
down, the most important in my opinion is segregation in 
public schools. It is here that the ritual of shame and 
arrogance does its profound harm to the personality. 
But when segregation is taken out of our public schools 
there will be few families in the South, white or colored, 
rich or poor, who will not be directly affected by it. 
How will they take it? What will be their reactions? 
This is the unanswered question. The recent riots in 
Cicero, Illinois, far north of Dixie, make every thought- 
ful American want to know. What fears will be aroused, 
what images shattered, what defenses broken down? On 





Barriers Remain: G. W. McLaurin, retired professor who was the 
first Negro to attend the University of Oklahoma, had to sit alone. 


the other hand, what ideals of brotherhood and freedom 
and human dignity will be stirred, what fresh and vibrant 
images of the human being will be or can be substituted 
for the old white-superiority image? What release will 
come to people weighed down so long by the knowledge 
that as Americans and Christians they have not lived 
their beliefs? 

To find our answers we cannot avoid a close-up view 
of the forgotten man of the South: the rural white. This 
rural white was brought up in loneliness and ignorance 
and extreme poverty. He was isolated in his youth by dis- 
tance and darkness; hedged in by the taboos of his 
church which forbade him to smoke, drink, dance or 
play cards, and forbade him all fun except fishing and 
hunting, prohibited satisfaction of his sex hungers and 
threatened him with the terrors of hell if he deviated 
from the impossible way of life set up for him. But this 
was not all: This rural white was crippled further by a 
culture that disesteemed book learning and dishonored 
creative expression—often equating a boy’s love of music 
with homosexual activities. Stripped of fun and knowl- 
edge, bereft of creative outlets for pent-up instinctual 
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a 
feelings, his natural sex needs locked in a straightjacket 
of sin, this rural white grew up in a hot, humid, mala- 
ria-hookworm-infested region, living his childhood where 
there were no paved roads, no electric lights, no tele- 
phones, no movies, no radios, no means of communica- 
tion with the civilized world, where work was hard to 
get and poorly paid for, where play, even folk-dancing, 
was frowned upon by the preacher and that dour group 
who claimed intimacy with God. 

But this frustrated, crippled, impoverished, guilt- 
burdened human being was provided with two big outlets 
for his seething needs. And these outlets both his church 
and his culture safeguarded for him: his white skin 
which made him “good as anybody living,” and his vote 
which, if he paid his poll-tax, made him “a free man.” 
His white skin gave him the God-blessed right (his 
preacher told him so) to “control the niggers,” and his 
ballot gave him the American right (his demagogues 
orated) to “control politics.” 

Well, he has done both in Dixie. In a twisted, upside- 
down way. For the demagogue and usually the preacher 
and often the newspaper editor have been the servants 
of this rural white, whom they exploited shamefully 
even as they bent to the pressure of his anxieties by en- 
couraging him to expend his wrath against people of a 
different color and to overcompensate for his impotence 
as a citizen by exaggerating the power of his ballot. 

And now, somebody—the rural white believes this 
“somebody” is Stalin and his American followers—is 
preparing to take one of his outlets away from him. 
“Somebody” is about to make his white skin worthless. 
“Somebody” (in Georgia) is trying to reduce his ballot 
to the size of one vote from the inflated size it now has 
under the county-unit system, which makes a rural vote 
have ten times the power of a city vote. In the name of 
all that is decent and good and sweet and clean, this has 
to be done, of course; but unless we who are trying to 
break down segregation throughout our country, and 
reestablish (in Georgia) the representative ballot, see to 
it that this rural white is given something equal to what 
he is losing, there will be trouble—trouble basically inside 
his own personality, but likely to express itself outwardly 
unless public opinion restrains or diverts this expression. 

This is, of course, what every thoughtful educated 
Southerner has feared for years. He has not been able to 
articulate it, sometimes; nor, even now, does he want to 
bring it out in the open and evaluate its dangers and its 
possibilities for good. But he has felt it. It has often 
been not his lack of “liberalism” that has caused the 
man of good will in Dixie to bend to the demagogue’s 
threats nor always a genuflection to “capitalism,” but 
his fear of what the ignorant and impoverished white 
would do. That is why leaders have so often and so stub- 
bornly said “this is not the time.” They have not wanted 
to touch so sensitive a human problem. They have hoped, 
prayed, that somehow time would settle it. But the 


making of the time-table is no longer in the hands of 
Southerners—or Northerners. It is being made by the 
urgent need for food and esteem and freedom of two and 
a quarter billion people—mostly rural people—across the 
earth. It is also being made by the fact that Communism 
has flung the gauntlet in democracy’s face and if democ- 
racy refuses to accept this challenge to prove its strength 
the people, in shame, will turn away from it. 

Change is inevitable; its speed is out of our hands. But 
how this change is to be met is still in our hands. This 





EN ROUTE TO KOREA: THE GAUNTLET HAS BEEN FLUNG 


we can control. And it is our responsibility to do so. It is 
entirely within our resources to prepare the rural white 
and his brother in the city slums (North and South) and 
the Negro and ourselves to meet change harmoniously. 
We have the means, the psychological insight, the 
techniques, the communication facilities to see to it that 
the new psychic deprivations which change brings are met 
by psychic and physical compensations. 

But to do this in the South, where the most severe 
change will take place, we must see this problem in the 
whole—and this brings us to the other half of the rural 
picture. It is not as dark as the half I have just painted. 

The rural white of my generation has taken the Bible 
seriously. He believes the story of Jesus and cherishes the 
images that have floated through his mind since he first 
heard words. Though, contrary to worldwide gossip, 
folks don’t take the lap-baby and the knee-baby to lynch- 
ings, they do take them to church. Children of the South, 
protected and unprotected, have overheard some vile and 
sadistic talk of white supremacy, but they have also over- 
heard the Sermon on the Mount. They may know by 
heart what Governor Talmadge said yesterday about “the 
niggers,” but they also know by heart what Jesus Christ 
said 1900 years ago about brotherhood. The loudest 
demagogue cannot blot out with all his talk of the white 
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man, their memories of the Man of Galilee who said 
“Suffer little children” and who went about gentling the 
lives of the rejected. With all the hell-fire talk which 
one still hears in revivals, since John Wesley preached 
in the coal-mines and fields of England, the plain people 
have known and sometimes understood that fragile but 
ambient word forgiveness. 

Because of their evangelical background, most South- 
erners, however poor and ignorant or rich and powerful, 
want to be “good.” This is fine material for a ghastly 
joke, I admit, but it is real, and it extends the subtleties 
of human personality beyond the scope of political ideol- 
ogies. However vague his concept of goodness, however 
narcissistic its over-concern with body morality, the 
desire to be good exists, and plays a dynamic role in 
Southern psychology. 

There is also in the South family love. There is family 
hate, plenty of it, too, but there is love. People on 
Tobacco Road know tenderness and can be appealed to 
on its terms. Erskine Caldwell did not understand this, 
but those who live close to the poor and esteem them as 
neighbors know well their concern for children, and the 
high value they give to kindness. 


GOOD AND EVIL BELIEFS 


Because man has lived like an animal is no reason to 
mistake him for one. Those who over-esteem the “eco- 
nomic man” have erred as much, I think, as those who 
over-esteem the “white man” in their understanding of 
the dynamics of human personality. Poverty and greed 
can strip a man of food and shelter and clothes and 
health, but only his own beliefs and dreams and relation- 
ships can strip him of his humanity. The rural Southerner 
cherishes some pretty evil beliefs, but he holds stubbornly 
to some fine ones. 

There is something more. Whether we live on the edge 
of a Southern swamp or in Northern city ghettos, we 
Americans have breathed all our lives the fresh stimu- 
lating air of a democracy that often fails to live up to 
its beliefs but is forever reaffirming the worth of the 
human being and his right to maturity and awkwardly 
progressing in the living of these beliefs. This fresh air 
has kept the majority of us in fair political and moral 
health despite the local smog from racial and economic 
and political smokestacks. 

Ambivalent beliefs, euphoric dreams and_ tenuous, 
spotty family good will might seem a frail craft in which 
to weather the change ahead of the South, were it not 
for the rugged fact that the young rural white is differ- 
ent from his father. He has had a much more fortunate 
childhood and youth. The lights have been turned on for 
him; the roads are paved; there are telephones and 
radios. He can communicate with his world. Knowledge 
is more honorable now; he can even play the piano if 
he wants to without being labeled a sexual deviationist. 
The New Deal brought his family better health, better 
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jobs, new ways of farming, new outlooks; the Second 
World War brought him into combat with the whole of 
the earth’s people and gave him a new world orientation, 
and sometimes new values and new purposes. 

He is different—and so is his sister. Both are ready 
for drastic change and can accept it with grace if given 
help and encouragement from the South’s leaders. These 
successful leaders have access to the same memories, to 
the same childhood feelings and beliefs and hopes, and 
can make rapport so easily. If the preachers and editors 
and teachers and writers would take a positive ‘stand 
against segregation instead of passively accepting what 
is being forced upon them, if they would cast off the 
old white mask and openly show themselves for what 
many of them are: strong mature human beings, the 
rural young people would follow their example, gladly. 

Will the leaders accept their new obligations? I do not 
know. Many editors of city papers have recently taken 
strong positions for human rights. But there is as yet 
no newspaper in the South speaking out as boldly for 
the acceptance of all human beings and the safeguarding 
of their rights as Talmadge in his Statesman is speaking 
out for segregation. There are few preachers in Georgia 
working as hard for Jesus and his teachings of brother- 
hood and human dignity as certain Georgia preachers 
are working for Talmadge and white prestige. That is 
not only sad, it is tragic for the future of the Protestant 
church in the South. 

Perhaps that is really the unanswered question: not 
how the ignorant and impoverished will accept the walls 
falling in their part of town, but how the educated and 
secure will accept the coming down of those walls. 
Neither jobs, nor better unions, nor modern agricultural 
methods, nor brand-new hospitals—necessary as these 
are to the physical welfare of our people—can carry us 
through this change. We cannot say it too often that man 
is human, not because of food and shelter, but because 
of his human relationships; it is his dreams, his ideas, 
his feelings, his hopes, his words, that gave him the 
power to change himself and his way of life. What will 
the preachers and editors and writers and teachers do 
now to give new compensations for new renunciations? 
What positive means will they take to lead the people into 
new ways of life, to help them accept their new status 
as human beings? What words will they use? 

A hundred men and women in the South whom I can 
name will answer that question either by their refusal 
to face up to change and the creative, positive role they 
can play in its process or by their brave and wise ac- 
ceptance of this obligation—and the risks it entails—an 
obligation which no one else has the talent and skill and 
understanding to carry through at this time. 
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RoME 
ENITO MUSSOLINI was wrong 
B when he declared that Italy was 
neither a tourist nor an emigration 
country. In fact, it cannot exist with- 
out tourists or without emigration. 
Among the Italians themselves, two 
theories predominate. One claims 
that major waves of emigration are 
unhealthy and avoidable. The trade 
unions, for example, calculate that 
it is a waste of national capital to 
invest an average of five million lire 
in a youngster up to the age of 20 
and then to allow him to work 
abroad, to return at 60—again an 
unproductive age. These circles main- 
tain that Italy could absorb much of 
her 400,000 annual population sur- 
plus through a planned economy, in- 
stead of complicated liberal prin- 
ciples, and real land reform. 

The other camp describes the stony 
Italian soil as hard to cultivate or at 
least not sufficiently fertile to secure 
bread for masses of unemployed. In- 
creased emigration is regarded as the 
only key to the solution of difficult 
social, political and military prob- 
lems. Italy’s present government 
holds this view. Its representatives 
harp on this question at all interna- 
tional conferences and at meetings 
with their American, British and 
French colleagues. 

In pre-Mussolini days, Italy was 
counted among the traditional emi- 
gration countries. Round about 1880, 
North America absorbed the major- 
ity of her population surplus. Many 
a Mayor of New York was of Italian 
descent; the latest one left his Sicil- 
ian home at the age of four. It was 
left to Fascism to replace peaceful 
emigration by martial expansion. 

Postwar Italy lost, apart from its 
empire, the Dodecanese Isles, Trieste 
and Venezia Giulia, leaving a popu- 
lation of over 46 million who were 
now deprived of their outlets in 
Africa. According to some official 
spokesmen, the country can feed 
only 30 million. In view of the tra- 
ditionally modest living standards of 
the Italians, however, this figure 
seems to me too low. Yet the facts 


ITALY’S SURPLUS 


400,000 


Mass unemployment and sub-standard living conditions 


will persist unless other lands accept Italians 


By Alfred Joachim Fischer 


are alarming enough. Two million 
unemployed and as many part-time 
workers remain accessible, despite 
the moderating influence of the 
Church, to extremist agitation. 
Frequently, the fear has been 
voiced abroad that the natural in- 
crease in Italy’s population was so 
enormous that even emigration on 
the largest scale could not provide 
real relief. This view is opposed by 
official statisticians who point to the 
slow but steady decline of the birth- 
rate, except in the extreme south. 
Birth-control, so far taboo, is be- 
coming more popular. At the same 
time, however, as everywhere else, 
the deathrate is going down too. 
It may be anticipated, therefore, 
that by 1956 emigration will have 
lost a good deal of its propelling 
force, reaching its lowest ebb in 
1966. Obviously, all these theories 
are based on peaceful conditions and 
exclude further losses of human 
lives or of work-creating industries. 
In the first postwar phase, a sort 
of emigrants’ boom set in for Italy. 
About 200,000 left the country each 
year, mainly on the invitation of rela- 
tives all over the world. 200,000 is a 
substantial figure. Italian authorities 
point out, however, that this only 
makes up for the unused quota of 
the war years, and that no fresh 


Roving European correspondent 


quotas have been taken into account. 

Though a not inconsiderable part 
of this flow of emigrants chose other 
European countries, the chief desti- 
nation was Latin America—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, etc. Soon unpleasant but 
remarkable political complications 
arose. Peron devalued the peso. As 
a result, the 1,000 pesos which every 
emigrant was permitted to send home 
decreased in value and were no long- 
er sufficient to maintain a family. The 
Italian state would gladly send these 
families to Argentina and _ build 
houses for them there. Since Italy has 
large Argentine credits at her dis- 
posal, she would have no difficulty in 
financing such a scheme. But at once, 
the Communists launched intensive 
propaganda against the use of that 
800-million-dollar credit 
country like Argentina. Italian Com- 
munists are not interested in emigra- 
tion, since the party is unwilling to 
lose its reserves of malcontents. 

South America offers no 
haustible space to immigrants. Even 
less favorable are the prospects in 
the U.S., formerly the main reservoir. 
The yearly quota for the U.S. has 
been reduced to 5,000, and all efforts 
to obtain an increase, or a concession 
for the quota lost in the war, have 
so far been fruitless. 

Canada and Australia could, of 
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DISCONTENT IN 


ITALY: 


course, absorb large numbers of 
people, the latter about 30,000 yearly. 
Here, however, the obstacles are lin- 
guistic and ethnological prejudices. 
Like the U.S., these countries are 
anxious to preserve their predomin- 
antly Anglo-Saxon character. The 
Italians object to such degradation. 

A certain competition developed 
between England and Belgium for the 
services of Italian miners. Preference 
was generally given to Belgium, where 
35,000 Italians are already working 
in the mines. They are making good 
money and many have been joined 
by their families. 

Nearly all the mines are situated 
in the Walloon part of the country, 
where French is spoken, so that com- 
munication is made easy. The influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church and the 
friendly reception accorded to the 
newcomers by their colleagues (de- 
spite Communist agitation) further 
contributed to their well-being. The 
number of those returning home is 
small, and consists mostly of those 
who complain of the strictness of 
labor discipline. 

In England, the linguistic barrier 
is, of course, far greater. In the event 
of a large. Italian immigration, 
moreover, provision would have to 
be made for Catholic priests. Italians 
find it hard to get used to the English 
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EMIGRATION WILL ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


mentality. Girls who emigrated to 
Lancashire, for example, were horri- 
fied at the manner in which Canadian 
macaroni is prepared there and 
served together with boiled fish. 
Apart from this, however, they were 
given a friendly reception in this 
area, as well as in Wales. It may be 
that pre-fabricated houses, such as 
Italian emigrants take with them to 
Australia, would help them set up 
family units with their own kitchen 
and, at the same time, create better 
housing conditions. 

With regard to the admission of 
apprentices to Great Britain, this is 
hampered by the wage problem. Al- 
though, in theory, earnings may com- 
pare favorably with Italian figures, 
the youths do not have the advantage 
of living with their families, which 
would reduce their cost of living. 

All the same, Belgium, France and 
England (3,000 miners and a few 
women farm hands) mean no more 
than a drop in the sea of Italian emi- 
gration. The only place which could 
really alleviate or even remove the 
dangers of over-population is Africa. 
All Italians agree upon this. Italian 
firms have specialized in the Dark 
Continent. Their long experience in 
land reclamation for agricultural 
purposes, on road and bridge con- 
struction, may benefit the present 


emancipation trends. Time and again, 
the example of Libya is held up. 
There, Italian initiative had turned 
the desert of 1918 into a flourishing 
garden and a country open to inter- 
national traffic. In former days, no 
fewer than 200,000 Italians were 
working in Africa. Now Kenya, 
Rhodesia, the Congo, North and 
South Africa could offer a livelihood 
to many more. 

Italy’s interest lies solely in the 
solution of the emigration problem 
as such. Long experience has made 
her skeptical as to any financial bene- 
fits, as in Greece and Finland, where 
funds sent home by emigrants were 
of great economic importance. Ital- 
ian emigrants assimilate very quickly, 
if only because people from the 
southern provinces are often illiter- 
ates who lack the ties imposed by 
culture and civilization. Italy is quite 
prepared to pay for the decreased 
Communist danger with the inevit- 
able loss of human material. Since a 
great many Italians look upon emi- 
gration as the only remedy, the 
American rejection of Italian skilled 
workers in favor of allegedly unre- 
liable elements from Puerto Rico 
may deprive the U.S. of a good deal 
of sympathy gained through Mar- 
shall Aid. 

According to Italian opinion, a 
better world order can only be 
achieved by an international scheme 
to balance the labor market. As long 
as countries with a manpower short- 
age refuse to admit the unemployed 
of other countries who at the prime 
of their lives have to starve, lounge 
about in the streets and vegetate in 
overcrowded rooms, the chances of 
Communism will improve and the de- 
fense of the West will be just an 
empty phrase. 

In May 1950, the Foreign Min- 
isters of America, Britain and France 
declared at their London Conference 
that the question of Italian emigra- 
tion was a problem affecting inter- 
national responsibility. Rome has 
pondered for a long while over the 
significance of this fine phrase, but 
is still waiting for an answer. 











BOHN 


E pee I SHARE with my panting 


public a wholly new sort of com- 
munication from a reader. It seems 
that I and other members of THE 
New LEADER have been accused of 
high crimes. The prosecuting attor- 
ney is Mr. J. Henry Lloyd of Eng- 
land. He himself as a 
Socialist, a Fabian and a trade-union 


introduces 


official. Having chanced to encounter 
a number of recent copies of THE 
New Leaper, he expresses his view 
of them as follows: 

“These things strike me about 
THE New Leaper: its morbid pre- 
occupation with the evil aspects of 
Soviet Communism; its lack of a 
clear, constructive alternative policy; 
and the superficial and rather rhetori- 
cal character of much of its political 
writing. 

“The first aspect I describe as 
‘morbid’ because it is highly danger- 
ous from the moral and psychological 
points of view and obstructs a bal- 
anced long-term international policy. 
I have examined three months’ issues 
and calculated that at least one-third 
of the total contents (or three-quart- 
ers of the political contents) is de- 
voted to the prosecution of the ‘cold 
war —occasionally to fomenting a 
possible hot war—exhibiting a com- 
pletely negative, hostile attitude, with 
no attempt at understanding and a 
disregard for the views and interests 
of the United States’ allies. 

“The first article I struck, by Wil- 
liam Caldwell (‘Our Second Front 
in China, THe New Leapber, January 
22), advocated aiding the Chiang 
Kai-shek guerrillas on the Chinese 
mainland with a view to the active 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Briton Chides 
‘The New Leader’ 


revival of the civil war, which would 
be regarded by the majority of in- 
formed persons in Great Britain, 
from left to right, as unprincipled 
recklessness. On April 23, an edi- 
torial worsened Caldwell’s recom- 
mendation by making it plain that, 
allies or not, the United States would 
pursue its own line for ‘the destruc- 
tion of Communism.’ . . . 

“You have sufficient public spirit 
to protest the banning of the Nation 
from a library and appear to repudi- 
ate McCarthyism, but your own 
rather fanatical hatred for Commu- 
nism may lead to similar results. 
How far you go in supporting the 
‘witch hunts’ which seem to be a fre- 
quent pastime in the United States I 
do not know, but the systematic 
‘smearing’ by some of your writers 
of any political writer who does not 
take the orthodox anti-Communist 
line is a similar technique and 
equally repulsive to a democrat. If 
we are to get any real understanding 
on how best to treat Communism, for 
the people’s sake let us get out of this 
fatally easy habit of gnashing the 
teeth and spitting whenever the name 
is mentioned. 

“Having experienced, in a long 
career in the British labor movement, 
the disastrous consequences of Com- 
munist intrigue and disruption, and 
having studied its postwar interna- 
tional developments, I have no illu- 
sions about the profoundly evil na- 
ture of some of its aspects from the 
Western point of view. But common 
sense compels me to recognize that 
there is also something in Commu- 
nism which appeals to men and 


makes them willing to work and suf.- 
fer for it, as a religion. To the people 
of the East, who have never known 
democracy in our sense, it may be 
even more attractive. ... 

“I do not know if Ben Davidson’s 
article, ‘New York’s Liberal Party’ 
(THE New Leaver, January 22), 
may be taken as generally indicating 
your political line, but, if so, I am 
afraid that so far as it was possible 
to extract any coherent policy from 
it, it was vaguer and less relevant 
to the fundamental issues of the day 
than that of our own very different 
Liberal party. So far as one can 
gather . .., THE New LEADER’s policy 
does not seem to be based on any 
clear view of society and social rela- 
tions or any definite attitude to the 
problems of industry, social democ- 
racy and economic justice. 

“History, geography and other cir- 
cumstances have produced important 
differences between British and 
American political and industrial in- 
stitutions. Your private capitalist 
system of production is in a different 
stage of evolution and takes some- 
what different forms from ours, and 
the continental scale of your economy 
puts you in a more favorable trading 
position, but the basic realities re- 
main, that politics is chiefly an in- 
strument of economic interest and 
that only the mass organizations 
thrown up by the workers in their 
trade unions and political parties can 
secure their welfare. . . . 

“The greater vigor and vehemence 
of speech in the U.S.A. and a certain 
braggadocio which comes from the 
consciousness of belonging to a pow- 
erful state are understandable, but 
they are sometimes accompanied by 
an impatient and patronizing attitude 
to allies which is oblivious to the 
claims of democracy and to other ser- 
vices to human welfare besides ma- 
terial wealth. . . . I am writing this 
criticism because I feel that I rep- 
resent millions of ordinary British 
workers who are deeply anxious to 
develop a closer understanding with 
our fellows in all lands.” 

Next week, I shall offer a reply. 


The New Leader 
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By Arthur Elder 


The Great Tax Robbery 


With Uncle Sam about to get one out of three 


income dollars, business spokesmen are trying 


to shift the tax burden to low-income groups 


WASHINGTON COMMENTATOR 
A recently noted that special-in- 
terest groups have had a wide influ- 
ence since the war in shaping tax 
measures. Two successive postwar 
tax laws, he observed, resulted in the 
adoption of split-income provisions, 
the gutting of the estate and gift tax 
as effective revenue measures, con- 
tinuance of the excise taxes at the 
high level imposed during World 
War II and failure to close up a 
number of loopholes. The Revenue 
Act in prospect for 1952 presages the 
collection in taxes of one of every 
three dollars of personal income. 
What impact will the new tax pat- 
terns have on the national welfare? 

At present rates, the Federal tax 
revenue is approximately $58 bil- 
lion. Secretary Snyder is asking for 
an additional $10 billion for fiscal 
1952. The House of Representatives 
has approved a bill estimated to yield 
a $6.83 billion increase, $3.92 billion 
short of the Treasury’s request. 

During the past few weeks, a suc- 
cession of witnesses has appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Fin- 
ance and presented their various 
views. Most of them agreed that in 
the present period of high employ- 
ment and high production, with a 
serious threat of further inflation, we 
should put the Federal budget on 
as nearly a pay-as-we-go basis as we 
can by levying necessary tax increas- 





ARTHUR ELDER, former vice-president 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
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es. There were differences of opinion, 
however, on how the tax increases 
should be levied. 

These Senate hearings differed 
from Congressional tax hearings in 
recent years because of the almost 
unanimous advocacy of some form of 
tax on consumers—in the form of a 
manufacturers’ or general 
sales tax—by representatives of 
manufacturers, retailers and trade as- 
sociations. Such proposals had been 
decisively turned down during World 
War I, during the Depression, and 
again in World War II. There was 
general agreement during those per- 
iods that a general sales tax or 
manufacturers’ excise would be in- 
equitable and not very effective. 

Why, then, did a steady procession 
of spokesmen for the NAM, the 
American Retail Federation, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the CED, Roswell Magill and Asso- 
ciates, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce advocate increased taxes on 
consumers? What were their argu- 
ments and how valid are they? 

The NAM representative proposed 
a manufacturers’ sales impost at a 
19-per-cent rate. Such a tax (with 
food exempt), he estimated, would 
yield $18 billion yearly in revenue 
and permit the elimination of all 
other existing excise taxes except 
those on liquor and tobacco. It would, 
the NAM spokesman said, reach the 
$130 billion of personal income not 
now being taxed. 


excise, 


Should you be curious as to what 
that $130 billion of “untaxed” in- 





TREASURY'S SNYDER: ONE OF THREE 


come constitutes, bear in mind that 
a $600 exemption for 160 million 
people would account for $96 billion 
of it. The balance presumably would 
be made up of additional personal 
allowances, special exemptions, etc. 
Bringing it down to cases, a family 
of four with an income of $2,600 
under present tax laws would not be 
taxed and so would be represented 
by $2,600 of the NAM spokesman’s 
“untaxed” $130 billion. 

What is overlooked by the pro- 
ponents of more federal taxes on the 
first dollars of income is that Amer- 
ican consumers are already paying a 
total of more than $13 billion in con- 
sumers’ taxes to local, state and fed- 
eral governments. And again, the 
same consumers as renters and/or 
owners are paying close to $8 billion 
yearly in property taxes. Further, if 
corporation profits after payment of 
the increased taxes proposed in H.R. 
4473 will still be somewhat higher 
than the average profits between 
1946 and 1950, perhaps the con- 
sumers, individually or collectively. 
should remember that corporation 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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TAX ROBBERY cornu 

profits and taxes too, are paid from to the support of government. This billion-dollar increase as proposed 
the dollars they spend. If either the represented a higher proportion of — by the Administration, however, will 
Senate or House committee members _ income going for taxes than for any _— mean a total tax bill of approxim. 
had been so minded, they might group of the population except those ately $85 billion in fiscal 1952 at 
have set the spokesmen for higher getting $7,500 or more. The same all levels of government. If the tax 
levies on the low-income taxpayers study further showed that those in system becomes increasingly progres. 
straight on several points. On the the income group below $3,000 paid _ sive, with emphasis on taxes based on / 
matter of “undertaxation” of low-in- | approximately as great a percentage _ the ability to pay, there should be no | ti 
come taxpayers, the Report of the of their income in local, state and occasion for alarm. On the other | tie 
Joint Congressional Committee on federal taxes, as those in the income hand, if the advocates of regressive | a! 
the Economic Report issued on April groups between $3,000 and $7,500. taxation have their way, there is real | & 
2 stated: reason for concern. 

“Whatever tax proposals are ad- WHO'LL BE CURTAILED? Specifically, the present need for | W 
vanced for consideration should Then, on the matter of inflationary additional revenue would seem to de- | hi 
take cognizance of the fact that spending, the Government document _ mand: of 
the people in the lower-income —yeferred to above cited the fact that 1. Increases in the personal in- | m 
brackets, that is to say, the people : . age ‘ ‘ 
with incomes of $3,000 a year or in 1949 spending units in the income come tax on incomes above $3,000, | m 
less, are already overburdened, as SToups above $3,200 bought 70 per —_—more particularly on incomes above In 
is spelled out in the staff mater- cent of all durable goods, 64 per cent $4,000. gl 
ials attached hereto, by the in- of the food, 73 per cent of all liquors 2. Elimination of the special tax | 1a 
creased cost of living and the pres- and 66.6 per cent of the tobacco and = advantage . accruing to married | 4 
ent level of taxes. The Government ‘ . 
cannot look to them for any sub- still managed to do 80 per cent of | couples at incomes above $5,000 “ 
stantial new revenue. The new tax _— the saving. Wouldn’t it seem ob- through the operation of split-income | s! 
bill must be directed to absorb vious in the light of these statistics | provisions—this will involve a loss | to 
surplus purchasing power where ‘that more taxes on consumers might of $2.5 billion to the Treasury at| A 
it exists. In addition to closing not curtail consumption of the low- _ proposed rates. H 
loopholes, we need a tax system ‘ , . j 
that seeks to eliminate all profit. | "come groups materially, but would 3. Integration of estate and gift | a 
eering and to make impossible certainly further depress their stand- _ taxes, lowering of exemption, and in- | lo 
that this defense effort produce a ard of living? On the other hand, _ crease in rates to yield $1 to $1.5 | 
new crop of war profiteers.” wouldn’t it seem equally reasonable _ billion revenue yearly. tr 
The study in the staff materials re- to assume that such excise or sales 4. Increase in corporate income | h 

ferred to showed that in 1948 spend- _ taxes would have less effect on the — taxes as proposed by the Treasury. | ° 

ing units with under $1,000 income = consumption of those in the upper If such proposals are adopted, } m 

(20 per cent of all spending units) income groups who do the bulk of there is no need for any increase in | th 

paid 9.7 per cent of their income in the spending for durable goods and __ excise taxes. And they would place | h 

state and local taxes and 13.9 per commodities in short supply? the burden of any increased tax load | in 
cent in federal taxes—a total of Our economy can, and doubtless on those who can bear it with the 

23.6 per cent of their income going —__ must, bear a heavier tax load. A ten- _least reduction in living standards. ti 

to 

° te 

fe 

TWO OF A KIND COLOR LINES : 

Members of the Cap and Millinery Workers Union were urged In Vicksburg, Mississippi, a jury of 12 white men acquitted | P 

to carry on a twin crusade against the evils of hatlessness and a white farmer charged with raping a 31-year-old unmarried | %t 

Communism.—News item. Negro woman.—News item. fc 

n 

When out of doors, please don’t forget, son, The selfsame state, the selfsame charge; m 

To wear your Mallory or Stetson. Yet one man dies, one goes at large. S 

For, viewed by hat and cap creators, They hang a Negro named McGee, V 

Who seem to be determined haters, And, white men, set a white man free. tl 

Twin evils, whether shrewd or artless, Twelve jurors, passing on creation, Ci 

Are being hatless, being heartless. Judge less by guilt than pigmentation. S 

—Richard Armour S 

h 

10 The New Leader | ‘ 
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AUSTRALIA: 


Experimental 
Station 


USTRALIA reminds the traveler 
AS a gigantic experimental sta- 
tion, with its three evident peculiari- 
ties: lack of manpower, lack of bal- 
ance between city and country, and 
exposed position. 

The lack of an adequate number of 
workers can be seen everywhere. The 
highway and bridge-building projects 
of the Government can only be pro- 
moted haltingly. Private enterprises 
must often close for lack of employes. 
In the hotels, it often seems that 
guests are on hand to serve the staff 
rather than the other way about. The 
dockworkers decide when and how 
vessels shall be unloaded, and the 
slightest misunderstanding may lead 
to weeks or months of postponement. 
An incident in the Tasmanian port of 
Hobart shows how things are: Five 
and a half tons of wax were to be un- 
loaded from the tanker Lifjord. Ac- 
cording to the prevailing labor con- 
tract, dockers must work at least four 
hours. In this case, the men insisted 
on an eight-hour day. Twenty-six 
men were engaged for the job and 
they were occupied for exactly an 
hour and a half. The cost of unload- 
ing 112 sacks was £167. 

The imbalance between the popula- 
tions of town and country is also as- 
tonishing. True, wide stretches of 
territory are uninhabitable, but other, 
fertile regions are allowed to lie fal- 
low or could support far more than 
their present sparse populations. A 
persistent flight from the land con- 
stantly worsens this situation. Every 
fourth Australian lives either in Sid- 
ney or in one of its suburban com- 
munities. In the provinces of New 
South Wales, South Australia and 
Victoria, more than 60 per cent of 
the inhabitants live in the respective 
capitals. Looked at from the point 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, the eminent 
Spanish philosopher and historian, 
has recently returned from Australia. 
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of view of population theory, Austra- 
lia lacks a basic agricultural class 
rooted in the soil. The glamour of the 
metropolis is paid for by the wool 
and the wheat shipped in from thinly 
settled frontier regions. 

The general impression of the 
visitor is that Australia is a pros- 
perous and satisfied country. The 40- 
hour week is, in practice, habitually 
exceeded, and wages are extraordin- 
arily high. A candy-seller in a Sidney 
movie house can earn as much as 
£10 a week. In Canberra, a student 
earned so much money doing odd 
jobs during his vacation that he ser- 
iously considered whether it would 
be wise for him to continue his edu- 
cation. 

In Queensland, it is not unusual for 
Government employes and _intellect- 
uals to switch to more profitable man- 
ual occupations. Such shifts are 
facilitated by the prevailing lack of 
preference in relation to social status. 
The conviction that “everyone is 
equal” is a magic formula which 
people really believe in, and finan- 
cial return is the only measure of 
value applied to a job. 

Only among the sections of the 
population long settled on the soil 
have non-material standards main- 
tained their validity. For this reason 
—and not merely out of economic 
and military motives—Australia must 
give her full attention to the main- 
tenance and increase of her rural 
population. Some notable results 
have already been achieved in this 
field. The Committee for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, by the use 
of new methods, has improved the 
soil sufficiently to bring great sec- 
tions which were formerly sterile into 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


the area fruitful enough to maintain 
a considerable population. At the 
same time, power projects on the 
Snowy River promise to surpass 
what has been achieved on America’s 
Tennessee. And plans for immigra- 
tion in excess of anything in the 
country’s history are under way. 

Till now, all efforts to remove the 
obvious evils have tended to augment 
them by increasing inflation. Paper 
money in circulation grew from 
£197,000,000 in 1948 to £270,000,- 
000 in May 1951. Investments in 
foreign countries increased during 
the same period from £257,000,000 
to £705,000,000. The total amount 
of money in circulation increased 
266.8 per cent, while in Britain it 
grew 202.7 per cent, and in the U.S. 
194.6 per cent. 

A few Australian citizens under- 
stand the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, but the great masses of the 
people seem to have no idea of what 
is happening. They go on happily 
blinded by a carefree optimism. The 
threat to peace is recognized as a 
disturbance of the general prosperity, 
and here and there voices are raised 
which place the blame on the United 
States. In isolated cases, one can even 
hear the opinion that if “decent, ap- 
proachable and conciliatory Commu- 
nist governments” were established 
in Asia, it would be advantageous to 
Australia. But the Government has 
not been deceived by this notion. The 
cabinet is making every effort, with- 
in the limitations of the Common- 
wealth, to increase the fighting pow- 
er of the nation. Recruiting officers 
lure the young men with offers of 
pay which are attractive, even by 
Australian standards. 








The Socialist International conference at Frankfurt gave 


voice to the new conception of socialism, which stresses 


democracy and planning in place of state ownership 


SOCIALISM’S 


New Look 


By Richard Lowenthal 


HE REBIRTH of the Socialist In- 
ee was heralded by little 
publicity. Its founders, particularly 
in Britain, were plainly anxious not 
to arouse exaggerated expectations. 
They emphasized that the adoption 
of the hallowed name of the Interna- 
tional would mark no substantial 
change in the actual powers of the 
Committee for International Socialist 
Conferences (COMISCO) created 
after the war, that the new body 
would have as little power as the old 
to take political majority decisions 
binding on the national parties. 

Yet it is likely that the Frankfurt 
Congress will in fact be regarded by 
the future historian as a true land- 
mark in the development of the 
democratic labor movement. Without 
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needing to resort to majority vote, 
the assembled parties from Western 
Europe and the East European exiles, 
the Socialists of India and Japan, of 
Canada and Uruguay turned out to 
have common views not only on some 
of the most crucial world problems of 
the day, but they unanimously voted 
a Declaration of Principles embody- 
ing nothing less than a new concep- 
tion of democratic socialism. The 
Congress did not invent this concep- 
tion, which had in fact grown more 
or less independently in a number 
of socialist movements over the last 
twenty years, but it revealed its com- 
mon acceptance throughout the move- 
ment. 

At the same time, in proclaiming 
the common content of democratic 
socialist doctrine, the congress also 
revealed its limitations. The new con- 
ception has been developed in the 
economic and cultural milieu of a 


number of advanced Western Euro- 
pean democracies by parties pre 
occupied with their national prob- 
lems. As stated at Frankfurt, it 
furnishes a common basis for the do- 
mestic struggle of the Western Euro- 
pean socialist parties as well as for 
the defense of Western democracy 
against the totalitarian threat from 
the East and also for the revision by 
the Western world of its traditional 
relation to the impoverished and 
backward areas. But it offers very 
little guidance for the struggle con: 
ducted by inside these 
poor and backward areas and next to 


Socialists 


none for the problems of internation- 
al organization within the Western 
world. The parties represented at 
Frankfurt were sufficiently united to 
form a common conception of social- 
ism and a common strategy for the 
defense of democracy; beyond that, 
they did not have a common inter- 
national policy. 

The declaration of the principles 
of democratic socialism, unanimously 
adopted by the congress, stands out 
as its main achievement. It offers a 
new definition of socialism—of its 
basic aims and values, its economic 
and political conditions, and the 
forces which are to bring it about. 


“Socialism aims to liberate the 
peoples from dependence on a 
minority which owns or controls 
the means of production,” runs 
the preamble. “It aims to put 
economic power in the hands of 
the people as a whole and to 
create a community in which free 
men work together as equals.” 


There is nothing in this which con- 
tradicts the classical definitions of 
capitalism and socialism. Private 
versus social control of the means 
of production remains the decisive 
contrast. But care is taken not to 
identify private control with private 
ownership nor public control with 
state ownership. The new criterion is 
given in the section on “economic 
democracy”: 


“Production must be planned 
in the interest of the people as a 
whole. Such planning is incompat- 
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MORRISON: EFFECTIVE CONTROL 


ible with the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of a 
few. It requires effective demo- 
cratic control of the economy.” 


Democratic planning, planning for 
the people and by the people has thus 
come to be regarded as the basic con- 
dition of socialism. The concept of 
public ownership is subordinate to 
this as the means to an end, one of 
a number of means and one which is 
needed to a different extent in differ- 
ent countries, as further paragraphs 
point out. 

If planning becomes the decisive 
lever of public control, democracy 
becomes the guarantee of the social- 
ist character of the plan. Democracy 
is not a mere means to the achieve- 
ment of “favorable 
battleground for the class struggle,” 
in the ancient phrase, but part of the 
definition of socialism itself. A full 
section of the declaration is taken 
up with an unambiguous statement 
of the principles of political democ- 
racy and individual liberty, includ- 
ing “the right of more than one 
party to exist and the right of oppo- 
sition.” Accordingly, the conflict be- 
tween democratic socialism and Com- 


socialism, a 


munism no longer appears as a dis- 
agreement about means to a common 
end, but as a conflict of fundamental 
ends between the adherents of a 
democratically controlled economy 
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and the defenders of the despotism of 
a managerial bureaucracy. 

So far, the majority of commenta- 
tors have emphasized the contrast be- 
tween the “moderation” of the Frank- 
furt declaration and the “radicalism” 
of the traditional socialist demand 
for the expropriation of all the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change. Such a view ignores the fact 
that during the whole period domin- 
ated by that formula—roughly the 
forty years from the foundation of 
the Second International in 1889 to 
the world crisis of 1929—all socialist 
parties had, side by side with their 
radical “maximum program,” a 
“minimum program” of piecemeal re- 
form. If the new conception is far 
remote from the revolutionary doc- 
trine of total expropriation, it is 
equally remote from the reformist 
practice that used to go with it. The 
very distinction between maximum 
and minimum programs has disap- 


peared. 
DEMOCRATIC CHANGES 


The reason for the change is that, 
in the age of the world crisis and of 
totalitarian expansion, piecemeal re- 
form has proved insufficient to secure 
even modest progress in a socialist 
direction, while wholesale expropria- 
tion has turned out to be both poli- 
tically impossible and economically 
unnecessary for a change of effective 
control over the economic system of 
advanced industrial countries. The 
point of the modern technique of 
planning is, from a socialist point 
of view, that it makes it possible to 
change the entire economic frame- 
work by democratic methods. 

The Swedish Social Democrats 
pioneered the change. In the 1932 
elections, during a period of mass 
unemployment and after a number 
of experiments in reformist Govern- 
ment participation had proved inde- 
cisive both in Sweden and elsewhere, 
they fought for the first time with a 
program of democratic planning— 
and won. Assisted by the highly ad- 
vanced state of economic analysis in 
Sweden, they have since then re- 


tained almost uninterrupted control 
of the Government and achieved a 
remarkable social transformation. 

Planning ideas were also widely 
discussed in the German labor move- 
ment during the 1932 slump, and an 
employment and _ stabilization pro- 
gram was actually adopted by the 
German trade unions, but its ideas 
were insufficiently developed and its 
propaganda too half-hearted to allow 
German labor to regain the initiative. 
The idea of planning was taken up 
all the more vigorously after Hitler’s 
victory by Hendrik de Man in Bel- 
gium. His Plan de Travail was soon 
imitated, with national variants, by 
the Socialists of Holland and Swit- 
zerland, the French reformist trade 
unions and the Norwegian Labor 
party, which up to then had professed 
a revolutionary doctrine. 

The Norwegians, with the Swedish 
example before their eyes, gained 
power with the plan in 1935 and 
have held it ever since. In Holland, 
Belgium, France and Switzerland, the 
plan campaign was, after great in- 
itial successes, checked partly by the 
Popular Front movement, which un- 
der Communist influence adopted 
only a diluted version of its economic 
ideas, and partly by the belated de- 
valuation of these gold-bloc countries. 
At the time, planning appeared to 
have been merely a passing fashion 
in the labor movement. But the his- 
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CONTINUED 


SOCIALISM 


torical forces which had produced the 
idea continued to operate, and the 
Keynesian analysis on the one hand, 
the practice of non-democratic plan- 
ning by Nazi Germany on the other, 
exerted an 
minds. 
During the war, the doctrine of 
full employment was adopted in Brit- 
ain and the rudiments of an eco- 
nomic budget were developed. Since 
1945, the Labor governments of 
Britain and Scandinavia and the 
Dutch coalition government have 
based their policies entirely on the 
new conception, proving in practice 
that democratic planning, using na- 


influence on_ socialist 


tionalization as an instrument to a 
widely varying extent, can effectively 
subject the national economy to pub- 
lic control and can use it for the 
purposes defined in this declaration: 
“Full employment, higher produc- 
tion, a rising standard of life, so- 
cial security and a fair distribution 
of income and property.” Meanwhile, 
the experience of Nazism and Com- 
munism has shown that, in the age of 
planning, the presence or absence of 
democracy makes a decisive differ- 
ence not only for the entire cultural 
atmosphere, but also for the purpose 
to which planning is put and thus for 
the character of the social and eco- 
nomic system. 

The European countries in which 
socialist parties have succeeded in 
creating the framework of demo- 
cratic planning—Britain, Scandina- 
via and Holland—all have certain 
special features in common. They 
are advanced countries with a high 
traditional standard of living, a high 
level of universal education, a con- 
tinuous and undisturbed growth of 
modern democracy, a strong tradi- 
tion of self-government and 





based 
on all this—a strong sense of na- 
tional community and civic duty. 
With one exception, they are also all 
which the 
labor movement has not been forced 
in its early stages into a position of 
militant anti-clericalism, and has thus 


Protestant countries in 


shown no tendency to turn Marxism 
into a counter-religion. In the cases 
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of Britain and Sweden, the moral 
fervor of the non-conformist sects 
has even made an important contri- 
bution to the formation of the so- 
cialist movement, as to that of liberal 
“radicalism” earlier, and has fur- 
nished a continuity of values between 
the latter and the former. 

The exception is Holland, with its 
strong Catholic minority and its un- 
ique tendency to force all social ac- 
tivities, from schools to radio listen- 
ing and from political parties to 
trade unions and agricultural co- 
operatives, into denominational com- 
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partments. There, socialism grew up 
as a branch of the free-thinking 
“humanist” community and in con- 
stant rivalry with both the Catholic 
and Protestant movements. 
But Dutch humanism has always 
shown a peculiar puritan coloring, 
more closely akin to the morality 
of the Protestant sects than to the 
radicalism of the Latin 
countries; the postwar achievements 
of the Dutch Socialists are based on 
their reorganization as a supra-de- 


labor 


masonic 


nominational labor party, and on 
their coalition with a Catholic party 
pushed leftward by the new danger 
of a non-sectarian competition. 

In the Latin Catholic countries, 
with their tradition of strong central- 
ized state machines and weak self- 


government, their repeated Bonapart- 
ist and fascist setbacks to the growth 
of democracy and their powerful 
Church influence which is often allied 
with a crudely irresponsible upper 
class, the labor movement has shown 
a strong tendency to constitute itself 
as a counter-society and a counter- 
church, with a revolutionary creed 
of either the Marxist or the syndical- 
ist variety. 

The Belgian movement, which in 
the early Thirties had embraced the 
new planning idea with almost re- 
ligious fervor, was discouraged and 
thrown back on traditional dogma- 
tism first by de Man’s own abandon- 
ment of his plan when he entered a 
coalition government in a feeble posi- 
tion, and later by the behavior of this 
protagonist of planning under the 
Nazi occupation. In German-speaking 
Central Europe, the hold of the Marx- 
ian terminology had always been par- 
ticularly strong and, at least in 
Catholic Austria with its long-lasting, 
multi-national semi-despotism, the 
language expressed a real attitude of 
fundamental opposition to the state 
which was confirmed when Dollfuss 
crushed Austrian democracy in 1934, 
In Germany, the revolutionary con- 
ception of socialism naturally re- 
vived among the active minority that 
continued the underground struggle 
after Hitler’s seizure of power. 

The Frankfurt declaration provides 
a measure of the influence exerted 
on the thought of all these conti- 
nental Socialists since 1945 by the 
threat of Russian totalitarianism on 
the one hand and the successes of 
their British and Scandinavian com- 
rades on the other. The Austrian So- 
cialists have emerged from the holo- 
caust with a new realization of the 
importance of making democracy 
work if it is to be defended, and 
have since then worked as coalition 
partners of the Catholics, always 
pressing for a planning program. The 
German Social Democrats, who have 
successfully prevented Communist 
“fusion” from crossing the Elbe, and 
the French Socialists, who have had 
to defend a precarious minority posi- 
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tion in the labor movement, have 
both upheld the British example 
against both free-enterprise policies 
and Communism. So have those 
Italian Socialists who have taken 
any interest in an independent eco- 
nomic policy. The Belgian Socialists 
have hesitated longest to commit 
themselves once again to the idea of 
planning, but Frankfurt showed 
that even their doubts have now been 
overcome. 

The above sketch may suffice to 
show that the present socialist con- 
ception has grown in a manner to- 
tally different from the old “Marx- 
ist’—or, more properly, Kautskyan 
—orthodoxy. Earlier, conclusions 
drawn from the Marxian analysis of 
the historical tendencies of capital- 
ism, interwoven with some of Marx’s 
comments on the labor movement of 
his day, were built up into a theoreti- 
cal system which claimed to reveal 
in advance the right road to social- 
ism by means of “scientific” an- 
alysis. As the socialist movements 
were in fact everywhere minorities 
and the conditions for a basic trans- 
formation of the economic system 
did not yet exist anywhere, the gap 
between the maximum program 
which anticipated a future revolution 
in theory and the minimum program 
which formulated the reformist prac- 
tice of the day was inevitable. The 
present conception, on the contrary, 
has grown out of the actual practice 
of the most successful sections of the 
socialist movement. 

The socialist conception developed 
in the Frankfurt declaration is based 
on the 
Western Its underlying 
values are the values of Western civ- 
ilization. What, then, can it offer to 
nations living both in a different 
stage of economic development and 
in a different cultural tradition? De- 
spite the participation of Indian and 
Japanese delegates, the conference 
has furnished little material for an- 
swering this question. 


experience of advanced 


countries. 


The declaration says that, in the 
underdeveloped areas, 


“different forms of democratic so- 
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cialism are evolving under the 
pressure of different circumstan- 
ces. The main enemies of social- 
ism in these areas are parasitical 
exploitation by indigenous finan- 
cial oligarchies and colonial ex- 
ploitation by foreign capitalists. 
The Socialists fight for political 
and economic democracy, they 
seek to raise the standard of liv- 
ing for the masses through land 
reform and industrialization, the 
extension of public ownership and 
the development of producers’ and 
consumers’ cooperatives.” 


Though experience suggests that 
planning can play an important role 
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in the development of backward 
areas, planning is not specifically 
mentioned in this context. On the 
other hand, it is by no means a 
proven fact that such development 
can everywhere be achieved by a 
democratic regime, and there is much 
evidence pointing in the opposite 
direction. Granted that there can be 
no socialism, in the meaning of this 
declaration, without democracy, it 
must nevertheless be admitted that 
the immediate task before the under- 
developed countries is not socialism; 
for them, it is still a “maximum 
program.” It is an important fact 
that there now exist, in two major 
Asian countries at least, mass move- 
ments of the working people which 
put their hopes in an alliance with 


the democratic labor movement of 
the West rather than in submission to 
Moscow. But should European demo- 
cratic socialists be willing to con- 
clude such an alliance only with 
movements that adopt our ideas of 
democracy in their present stage of 
development? 

The point is of great potential im- 
portance. The attraction of Soviet 
Communism to the masses of the un- 
derdeveloped countries rests on two 
main factors: the Russian Revolu- 
tion’s hostility to colonial imperial- 
ism, and the existence in many of 
these countries of political and so- 
cial structures which cannot be 
transformed to the advantage of the 
working people without revolutionary 
use of the state power. The first of 
these factors is being progressively 
weakened both by the evidence of 
Russian neo-imperialism and by the 
new Western policy of economic aid 
on non-imperialist terms. The sec- 
ond can be equally weakened as the 
West proves its willingness to support 
revolutionary regimes in such areas 
if they are genuinely independent of 
Moscow. The Burmese regime is a 
case in point; so is, in underdevelop- 
ed Eastern Europe, that of Marshal 
Tito. Are they really less truly “so- 
cialist” than the Indian and Japanese 
Socialist parties—or are they merely 
more powerful? 

To ask this question is not neces- 
sarily to advocate reception of the 
official Communist party of Yugo- 
slavia into the Socialist International 
—the very name shows the difficul- 
ties. What matters is rather to recog- 
nize that the International is. still 
essentially an organization of West 
European parties which have now 
realized the need for an alliance 
with independent, socially progres- 
sive mass movements in the under- 
developed areas. That alliance, and 
the mutual cooperation of all these 
movements, should be fostered re- 
gardless of whether a_ particular 
movement subscribes to all the prin- 
ciples of the Frankfurt declaration 
and therefore qualifies for member- 
ship in the International. 








Youth on Trial: 2 





An East German youth in West Berlin 


is treated to special exhibits, good meals and ‘normal life’ 


Dieter Meets the West 


BERLIN 

T HE POTSDAMER PLATz is a unique 
square; three sides of it belong 

to the Communist empire, and the 
fourth to the free world. People idle 
on both sides and stare silently at the 
distant world which begins ten feet 
away. In turn, Communist People’s 
Police glare hostilely at the idlers and 
wait tensely for a suspicious move. 

While three of the police were 
struggling with a young man who 
had come into their sector on a bike, 
Dieter and I crossed the square west- 
ward. Dieter, with a bland expression 
of innocence on his face, wore a 
turtle-neck sweater over the blue shirt 
which would have given him away 
as a member of the Communist 
Youth. I had brought Dieter the 
sweater after we had met the day be- 
fore in the East and found that 
neither of us liked the big parade in 
honor of Stalin. He is 20, an engin- 
eering student at an East German 
university, and was a delegate to the 
Communist “World Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace.” 

This was Dieter’s first visit to the 
West. It was a test of how Western 
ideas affected one of the millions on 
whom the outcome of the cold war 
may well depend. 

At first glance, the Western side 
of the Potsdamer Platz hardly differs 





Tuis Is the second article by our rov- 
ing correspondent, Dr. Muhlen, on 
the Communist Youth Festival. The 
first appeared in last week’s issue. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


from the Eastern. While there are no 
banners or streamers camouflaging 
the ruins, there is an illuminated bul- 
letin board which presents free Ber- 
lin’s news of the day. When, at a 
newstand, I wanted to show Dieter 
the variety of cultural, political, re- 
ligious and other magazines pub- 
lished in the West, I was somewhat 
taken aback. The stand window of- 
fered only an impressive variety of 
magazines displaying nude ladies. 
“Gee,” said Dieter, “that’s what you 
call your free press?” I tried to ex- 
plain the laws of supply and demand, 
the relative superiority of a system 
in which everyone could publish what 
he wanted, whether it was good or 
bad; he did not seem convinced. 
“Why don’t they have at least a 
few things against Communism be- 
sides the pornography?” he asked. 

A few steps beyond, we ate a ban- 
ana, drank a Coca-Cola and bought a 
pack of cigarettes—all of which 
Dieter enjoyed, since he had not had 
such things for a long time. One boy 
gave us a leaflet advertising the 
movies which were admitting Eastern 
visitors at low admission prices— 
they were mostly ‘old Hollywood 
comedies, Westerns, a few erotic 
French pictures, or new German 
comedies reminiscing happily about 
military life. Some fine recent pic- 
tures of American, Swiss, French and 
German origin were also playing. 
Dieter was confused by the thirty- 
four titles in the leaflet. 

Another boy handed us a humor 


magazine called Tarantel, which con- 
sisted of worn-out anti-Soviet jokes 
cheaply illustrated like a comic book. 
We glanced through it. “I don’t 
know,” Dieter sighed, “it seems that 
in the West, as in the East, they all 
think we are stupid babies.” 

Dieter deserved better food for 
thought than that, and so we took a 
streetcar to a show which was (in 
questionable German evidently trans- 
lated from the English) widely and 
pretentiously advertised as the Ex- 
hibition of the Free World. It was 
organized by “Radio Free Europe, 
Inc.,” an American organization. 
This writer, a veteran exhibition- 
goer, has never seen anything like it. 
In one room after another, the show 
consisted of unintelligible words 
scribbled all over the walls in un- 
readable letters and set off by 
weird lighting effects—nothing else. 
“What’s that?” Dieter asked in be- 
wilderment. Had we perhaps gone to 
the wrong place by mistake, had a 
few abstract artists been playing 
jokes with each other, or were these 
the productions of a_ psychiatric 
ward? No, this was really the “Ex- 
hibition of the Free World.” A 
group of friends, professors and 
students, came in and were as be- 
wildered as Dieter. They speculated 
as to whether the show was organized 
by saboteurs in the Soviet service or 
by plain cranks. 

We soon left this lunatic affair and 
walked over to another exhibition, 
organized to publicize the Marshall 
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Plan. Here we were met by sweet 
reasonableness, with statistics, facts 
and figures on every kind of produc- 
tion and its increases everywhere 
around. Little drawings and gadgets 
in the best tradition of American 
advertising tried to make the “heavy” 
stuff as simple and cute as possible. 
Push a button, and a lighted boat 
model would show the increase in 
coal exports, or the gains in silk 
production, which the Marshall Plan 
had effected. “Interesting,” said 
Dieter afterward, “but I know little 
about economics. The Marshall Plan 
is sure fine, but those exhibitions 
aren’t very exciting, I’m afraid.” 

Perhaps, I thought, it was wiser 
to let Dieter look at the Western 
world as it is, rather than at how it 
tried to present itself through the 
looking-glass of artful exhibitions. 
The Allied and German authorities 
had a similar theory when they had 
to prepare the city for the Eastern 
invasion. It would be best, they de- 
cided, to do nothing in the way of 
“propaganda,” and present the pic- 
ture of a “normal” Western town. 
Since the kids were fed up with 
propaganda at home, the quiet, solid 
everyday life of the West would im- 
press them more than planned count- 
er-propaganda. It must be noted that 
some arrived at the idea that it would 
be best to do nothing because they 
did not know what to do. 

So Dieter and I strolled down the 
Kurfiirstendamm, West Berlin’s com- 
bination of Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue, and looked into the shop win- 
dows offering the finest things from 
all over the world for sale. We passed 
other strollers—good-looking, well- 
dressed women walking their dogs. 
happy couples going to a movie or 
sitting leisurely in the open-air cafés 
and restaurants. Dieter became silent 
and somewhat embarrassed. He 
looked down at his worn trousers and 
shoes, and had a forlorn expression. 

We went next to the Youth Home 
in Steglitz, one of several places 
where West Berlin’s organized youth 
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played host to the Eastern visitors. 
Here Western noodle soup, Western 
political pamphlets and Western dis- 
cussion leaders awaited us. The 
noodle soup was excellent. Consider- 
ing that the young Berliners were 
hardly prepared for the mass attend- 
ance (close to a million meals were 
dished out in these places, they did 
a remarkable job. Dieter had a look 
at the literature on display: one 
brochure, published by the Amer- 
ican authorities, described the work- 
ing of U.S. democracy in magisterial 
language; another offered a collec- 
tion of jokes on the Eastern system. 
Dieter said he would rather spend 
his time with Western realities than 
with its books; taking them home to 
the East did not seem worth the risk. 
He did feel some of them were worth- 
while—notably reprints from Der 
Monat of articles by Ignazio Silone, 
Bertram Wolfe and others, and a 
special edition of the book in which 
Gregory Klimov describes his work 
as a Soviet major in the Soviet 
occupation headquarters and _ his 
eventual escape to the West. Accord- 
ing to my own observations, these 
were the “best-sellers” among all 
the Eastern visitors. 

In the large meeting room of the 


Youth House, almost a hundred boys 
and girls from East Zone Commu- 
nist organizations were sitting around 
to “discuss things with the West.” 
While most of the actual Western 
spokesmen were students from West 
Berlin universities, some political 
big-shots made a point of showing 
up for an hour, talking with the kids, 
having their pictures taken in this 
new form of baby-kissing, and is- 
suing statements to the newspapers 
for the next day. As Dieter and I 
entered, a blue-shirted girl was ask- 
ing, “What is the Western Republic 
doing for the liberation of the East?” 
The little man who answered hap- 
pened to be Jakob Kaiser, Bonn Min- 
ister in charge of East German ques- 
tions. “Well,” he said, “we are using 
all the political means at our com- 
mand. We are waiting, like you, for 
the day of liberation. You must have 
patience, and keep your faith.” Dieter 
made a face as skeptical as the other 
boys, one of whom said loudly: “We 
want to see acts from the West, not 
mere words about patience and 
faith.” Another boy called out: “You 
better not wait too long; soon we 
won't be able to stand it any more.” 

Many questions were asked. “Does 
the West think liberation can come 
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without a war?” “What will the West 
do with the Communist big-shots after 
liberation?” (One FDJ boy heckled, 
“We'll take care of that ourselves.”’) 
“Do you consider every member of a 
Communist organization guilty?” 
“What’s the difference between the 
American. and Soviet claims to world 


bands; or to Amerika-Haus, the U.S. 
information center, where they could 
see documentaries on trout fishing 
in Vermont, meat-packing in Chicago, 
and so forth. A few thousand showed 
up at the political mass meetings held 
during the week, and listened to an 
excellent speech by Mayor Ernst 
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rule?” “Why do the parties in de- 
mocracies always have to disagree?” 
And, more than once: “What can 
the West offer youth? Is there a great 
idea in democracy? What hope do 
you give us? If your Western ideas 
are so much better than those of the 
East, why do you do so little to make 
them win?” 

In most of the other youth houses 
we visited, the accent was more on 
the noodle soup and coffee than on 
discussions. The students of Berlin’s 
Free University and Technical Uni- 
versity did a fine job cooking for 
and taking care of their visitors, as 
well as soliciting shopkeepers and 
manufacturers for gifts for the East- 
ern kids. 

Many of the visitors also went to 
RIAS, the American-sponsored Ber- 
lin radio station, where for an hour 
or two they could listen to live dance 
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Reuter, or to a bitter one by Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, or to a host of recent 
refugees from Soviet-ruled countries. 

West Berliners also picked up 
thousands of youngsters who wan- 
dered through the streets, and invited 
them to their homes for dinner. 
Among these were Mayor Reuter, 
who invited half-a-dozen _ strolling 
Eastern boys to his house, and U.S. 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy, 
whose wife (deservedly regarded as 
the most popular American in Ger- 
many today, a warm-hearted and 
wise ambassador of this country) 
asked a whole bunch of kids to din- 
ner at their official residence. 

Was all this, as most Western ob- 
servers proudly claimed, a victory 
for the West? 


Dieter, and many conversations with 


My afternoon with 


other boys and girls, gave me grave 
doubts. Sure, the Festival had been 


no shining Communist triumph; but 
the enemy’s weakness is not neces- 
sarily our strength. 

In Berlin, the visitors from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain learned, or 
proved to themselves once more, that 
things were much better in the West. 
But this knowledge helped them little. 
As a matter of fact, many of them 
came back with a resentment against 
the West, which, despite its better 
human conditions and living stand- 
ards, neither told them that it was 
going to liberate them nor advised 
them as to how they could free them- 
selves. In many Eastern eyes, it 
looked much like the well-to-do uncle 
who once a year invites his impover- 
ished nephew to his home, wines and 
dines him magnificently, gives him 
a lecture on the joys and rewards of 
prosperity, shows him through his 
lovely garden, and then sends him 
back to hopeless misery. 

As a matter of fact, the West gave 
little hope, advice or relief to its 
Eastern visitors. It had to discour- 
age them from coming permanently 
as refugees, since it lacks the means 
to feed and house them. It also had 
to discourage them from engaging 
in open resistance acts since, with 
things as they are, this would sacri- 
fice the best to police terror. Neither 
admitted to the West nor encouraged 
to resist the Communists, the boys 
had little to look forward to when 
they returned home. Some did estab- 
lish contacts with West Berlin re- 
sistance groups; others at least 
found the moral support they needed, 
so as not to capitulate completely 
to the terror and temptation of their 
rulers. Yet most of the youth must 
have felt much like Dieter, who said 
when we parted: 


“Now that I am sure how much 
better things are over there in 
your democracies, | hate more 
than ever to have to go back. You 
know, it’s hard to wait for lib- 
eration if you don’t know whether 
liberation will ever come. But 
please tell your friends in the West 
that we are waiting for them and 
counting on them, and that they 
can count on us—unless they 
come too late.” 
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By Fred Forrest 


Allies We Don't Need 


OLITICAL EXILES can play a major revolutionary role 
p —that has been demonstrated from Lafayette to Len- 
in, from Sforza to Syngman Rhee. In the fight against 
Stalin, there are many groups of refugees demanding 
recognition as our allies. But if most of them are valuable 
co-fighters, some are potential enemies both of the West 
and their own peoples. Just as “plain anti-Nazism” with- 
out concern for political consequences proved disastrous, 
so will “plain anti-Communism,” and we must think ahead 
to the day when the various East European movements 
now in exile will be working in their home countries. 

The bulk of refugees from the Soviet Union are un- 
doubtedly our true allies. Russian democrats, Ukrainian 
liberals, Georgian socialists, Moslem pan-Turanists and 
scores of other groups have a right to be heard—as long 
as they accept the idea of popular sovereignty. But in the 
present political gamut of Soviet exiles, two groups at op- 
posite poles bear watching as potentially dangerous. 
These two groups go by the initials of NTS and ABN. 
The NTS is completely Russian nationalist, the ABN 
violently Ukrainian separatist—both, in that respect, 
opposed to the majority of Soviet exiles who envision a 
democratic federated Russia with full cultural and re- 
ligious rights for all national minorities. And while the 
NTS and ABN are as hostile to each other as were 
Nazism and Bolshevism, they also (like those two) share 
a number of features that make them unsuitable partners 
in a democratic front. Both are semi-military and secre- 
tive. Both claim to control active underground move- 
ments within Russia. Both try to maneuver their spokes- 
men into positions of trust in Washington and London. 
Both are wonderful self-advertisers. Both quickly joined 
hands with the Nazis when the latter invaded Russia in 
1941, and both were finally pushed into opposition to the 
Nazis when the latter clamped down on them as too “en- 
terprising.” Both groups are prone to intimidate other 
elements of the Soviet emigration—elements who desire 
neither the NTS chauvinistic corporate state nor the 
ABN’s projected Balkanization of Russia into twenty or 
more completely separate states. While Russian demo- 
crats have been combatting both these groups, many 
Americans and Britons—in and out of government—re- 
gard these “tough-minded” outfits as the most “realistic” 
allies in the fight against Stalin. 

American observers know NTS mostly through its 
Washington agent, Constantine, Boldyreff of Georgetown 
University, who has placed articles in Look and Reader’s 
Digest, and who first attained fame by claiming that 
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Thousands of organized Russian émigrés 
are democratic; the NTS, now receiving 


support in Britain and America, is not 


Stalin’s heir presumptive, Sergei Kirov, was killed in 
1934 by an NTS man. By now claiming that $100,000,000 
deposited with the NTS will overthrow Stalin, Boldyreff 
has won the confidence of some Washington “Russian 
experts.” Other NTS activities that have achieved wide 
publicity are the dropping of leaflets over the Western 
sector of Berlin (where newspapers praised NTS’s great 
“freedom campaign”), and the establishment of a 750- 
watt transmitter called “Radio Free Russia” which, un- 
fortunately, cannot reach Russia. 

NTS stands for the “National Toilers’ Union,” but its 
members are better known as “Solidarists.” Founded by 
the younger generation of Russian monarchist émigrés in 
the Balkans in the 1930s, it was dedicated to the fascist 
ideology of corporatism, and soon established solid ties 
with the Union of Russian Fascists (to which it sent a 
special plenipotentiary representative and with which it 
repeatedly “consulted”). On the eve of World War II, 
the fourth Congress of Russian Fascists officially greeted 
the Solidarists as its allies. 

When Hitler began to prepare his Eastern campaign, 
the Nazis decided to make use of the Solidarists. Their 
leaders from all over Europe began assembling in Berlin 
under the guidance of Dr. George Leibbrandt, number 
two man in Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s Ministry for the 
East. The Solidarists became newspaper editors, members 
of PW screening commissions, propaganda lecturers, 
radio announcers and political officers with German-run 
Russian troops. When the Germans needed an ex-PW 
for appointment as a mayor, chief of police or intelligence 
agent in occupied Russia, NTS recommended its man, 
thus setting up a network of cells in the East. At the same 
time, NTS inspired the formation of the Russian National- 
Socialist party under SS General Kaminsky, establishing 
an interlocking directorate between that movement and 
its own leadership. 

By 1943, the NTS ran into trouble with the Gestapo, 
as any Russian national movement was bound to do. In 
the summer of 1944, a strong group within NTS decided 
its best hope was a Red Army plot against Stalin. When 
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ALLIES CONTINUED 


the Gestapo discovered Solidarist pamphlets containing 
anti-Nazi remarks, the NTS leadership was arrested. 

Soon after the war, NTS resumed its work. Although 
its headquarters are in Germany, one of its main activ- 
ities has been propaganda in the United States. The main 
theme of that propaganda has been the vast underground 
organization which is supposed to serve the NTS within 
Russia. When the NTS retreated from Russia, it did leave 
a few of its men to work behind Soviet lines. But since 
1947, there has been no evidence of activity on their part. 
NTS has actually distributed leaflets in the Soviet zone of 
Germany, but this accomplishment is shared by a num- 
ber of other—and democratic—groups. The NTS has re- 
peatedly been challenged to demonstrate its active ties 
with resistance groups in the U.S.S.R.; it has never done 
so. Nor has it demonstrated its democratic character. 

“Idealism, Nationalism, Activism” is the NTS slogan. 
The nationalism stems from anti-Western roots; NTS 
spokesmen have said certain nationalities are “inferior,” 
that Orthodoxy is an inalienable attribute of the “Rus- 
sian Empire” which it proposes to defend, and that there 
is no nationality problem within the U.S.S.R., since there 
is, politically and culturally, only one Russian nation, 
“one and indivisible.” Small wonder that virtually all 
representatives of Soviet minority groups refuse to have 
truck with the Solidarists. 

It is sometimes argued that even the NTS’s super- 
chauvinism is not authentic. In 1941, its transfer to Ber- 
lin was made conditional on acceptance of Rosenberg’s 
policy of dismembering the U.S.S.R. NTS went to Berlin 
and easily swallowed what should have been a bitter pill. 
After the war, they declared that it would have been 
“criminal” to miss such a chance of “fighting Stalin.” 
Nowadays, since the NTS is trying to cater both to the 
Anglo-American bloc and to recent Soviet deserters to 
whom national intolerance is incomprehensible, it has 
finally had to agree to some form of self-determination, 
which Russian democrats always favored. 

The NTS has also, in its effort to win American diplo- 
mats, played down its anti-Semitic line. But the present 
bosses of NTS are the same men who only a few years 
ago wildly applauded the Nazi policy of resettling all 
Jews to a mass ghetto in the East; the NTS program once 
excluded all Jews from Russian citizenship (leaving them 
the choice of emigrating “without exporting their capital” 
or moving to a special ghetto region). NTS doesn’t make 
such statements nowadays. 

Solidarist activism (“faith without action is dead’’) 
leads to the program of a strong, non-elective Leader in 
a strong State. An élite, the NTS says, must emerge to 
rule the State; naturally, the NTS believes its members 
will constitute this brand of supermen. The NTS speaks 
of democracy today in about the same way Stalin does— 
much sound, little content. It attacks the “falsehood of 
liberal-democratic positions,” opposes political parties as 
paralyzing effective “action,” dismisses the republican 
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form of government as “banal.” It insists that Russia has ' 


fortunately outlived the twin evils of Western civilization 
—democracy and socialism—and has nothing but con- 
tempt for the two generations of living Russian demo- 
crats, from the revolutionaries of 1905 and March 1917 
to the Soviet Army defectors of 1945-51, who seek politi- 
cal lessons in America, Britain and Scandinavia. The 
future belongs to NTS—“The specter of Solidarism is 
haunting Europe and perhaps the entire world.” The 
solidarist state must consist of a Leader aided by a Na- 
tional Toilers’ Union; factories, agriculture and other 
groups would be represented “not through parties, but in 
a business-like fashion” in a chamber of corporations, 
which may “co-opt” further members as it sees fit. Gallup 
polls to advise the élite are recommended instead of 
free popular elections. 

None of this prevents the NTS today from distribut- 
ing attractive pamphlets which affirm its belief in a 
“democratic Russian commonwealth . . . largely after the 
pattern of the Western democracies.” It no longer reveals 
that its élite was to be reared on “excerpts from Hitler’s 
and Mussolini’s writings, which are valuable to our mem- 
bers.” Nor does it claim, as it once did, that it had “more 
Horst Wessels” among its members than did the Nazis. 

Although the old guard of NTS has remained anti- 
Western, anti-liberal, authoritarian and super-chauvinis- 
tic, one should not say that the NTS consists largely of 
fascists. On the contrary, when it mushroomed during 
and after the war, it attracted a rank-and-file of young 
former Soviet citizens who are overwhelmingly self-sac- 
rificing, decent and anti-authoritarian. The reasons for 
the vast gulf between the NTS ruling group and the 
majority of the rank-and-file are, first, the fiction of 
“activism” which NTS provides, and second, an incom- 
plete knowledge of the Solidarist past and program. (Let 
us note in passing that scarcely a single postwar defector 
from the Soviet Army has joined NTS). The NTS struc- 
ture makes it impossible for the rank-and-file to force a 
re-election of the leadership. As a result, while vigorous, 
intelligent and democratic views are often expressed by 
younger members in the NTS organ Possev, they are 
stymied when it comes to the actual policies of the organ- 
ization, determined in secret by the old guard. 

Despite this, there has been a series of defections from 
NTS to more liberal organizations, and it is hoped that 
the remaining young idealists in NTS will find their bear- 
ings in the near future. They may well hesitate to do so as 
long as “influential” Americans prefer the well-heeled 
NTS leadership to the legions of Russian democrats who 
prefer not to make false claims about commanding huge 
underground movements. What we need from the exiles 
is a competent appraisal of Soviet reality today and allies 
who can honestly be expected to stand up and work for 
democracy when Russia is free; on both counts, the NTS, 
like the ABN, must be found wanting. 

(First of two articles) 


The New Leader 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE EXPLOSION of a diplomatic 

bomb was widely feared when 
Moscow announced it would send a 
“strong” delegation to the Japanese 
peace-treaty conference at San Fran- 
cisco. Heading the group is Andrei 
Gromyko, the habitual No-sayer. An- 
other member is the Soviet Ambas- 
sador in London, Zarubin, who has 
worn out the patience and endurance 
of Western negotiators in the discus- 
sions on an Austrian treaty. 

As the Soviet Government had 
violently objected to most features 
of the Japanese treaty, holding that 
Red China’s non-participation made 
it “illegal,” the sending of a delega- 
tion hardly seemed designed to ex- 
pedite the signing ceremony. The 
most plausible interpretation of the 
Kremlin’s motives is that it hopes to 
drive a wedge between America and 
Great Britain, as well as between 
America and some of the prospective 
Asian signatories, such as the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, India and Burma. 

The Russians might be expected to 
try to pose a dilemma for Britain 
by pressing the issue of Peking’s 
right to be consulted on the treaty. 
They might also play up the For- 
mosan issue, counting on Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru’s softness to- 
ward Red China, and support the de- 
mands of the Philippines and other 
Asian countries for reparations. 

However, Washington applied a 
fire-extinguisher with commendable 
promptness, so that the fuse of the 
Soviet bomb seems to be sputtering 
and may be put out altogether. This 
was done in two ways. 

First, there was a forceful, well- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Fire-extinguisher 
For Soviet Fuse 


reasoned statement from John Foster 
Dulles, chief architect of the treaty. 
Mr. Dulles pointed out that the latter 
was not something suddenly imposed 
by American dictation, its provisions 
having been discussed for almost a 
year among interested nations. If the 
Kremlin had chosen to take no con- 
structive part in these talks, that was 
its own responsibility. 

The State Department followed this 
up with a note to Moscow making it 
clear that the San Francisco con- 
ference was not designed to reopen 
negotiations on the treaty terms and 
recalling that the invitation accepted 
by the Soviet Union stated that the 
U.S. and Britain would “circulate a 
final text of the peace treaty.” 

Gromyko, of course, may orate 
and denounce to his heart’s content. 
But he will evidently not be allowed 
to tie up the proceedings in hard veto 
knots. And if he talks too long, he 
may find himself talking alone, the 
other signatories, their business done, 
having gone home. 

What is very striking and hearten- 
ing is the contrast in the American 
attitudes toward the two Soviet ap- 
pearances in the city of the Golden 
Gate. Six years ago, there was almost 
universal approval in this country of 
Soviet participation in the framing 
of the United Nations Charter. The 
outrageous offense against interna- 
tional decency and the Yalta Agree- 
ment represented by the treacherous 
arrest of sixteen leaders of the Polish 
underground was allowed to pass 
with only the feeblest of protests. 

This time, there has been a chorus 
of jeers and groans from the grand- 


stand and bleachers alike, instead of 
the hopeful cheers that greeted Molo- 
tov’s appearance in 1945. Typical of 
the general mood is the following ex- 
cerpt from a recent news dispatch 
from Washington: 

“Representative John E. Lyle 

Jr.. Democrat of Texas and a 
Rules Committeeman, demanded 
to know for what reason ‘that 
gang of no-good Russian hood- 
lums’ was invited to take part in 
negotiation of the Japanese peace 
treaty. Representative Lyle also 
said that he was getting tired of 
‘these damn fool statements’ by 
Prime Minister Nehru of India in 
attempting to advise this country 
on the Japanese peace treaty. He 
asserted that Mr. Nehru appar- 
ently wanted to give Formosa to 
the Chinese Communists.” 

No doubt, Representative Lyle was 
very naughty in using such un- 
parliamentary language. He has prob- 
ably shocked those individuals who 
have a neurotic fear that America 
will give offense abroad. But I have 
a suspicion that this blunt talk, with 
its characteristically Texan breezy 
informality, may do some good if it 
convinces the Kremlin that phony 
“peace offensives” will get exactly 
nowhere in this country. 

Inoculated by bitter experience 
against Soviet divisive and obstruc- 
tionist tactics, with a strong public 
opinion backing up what one hopes 
will be a strong national policy, the 
United States at San Francisco 
should take a long forward step to- 
ward building in Asia what has al- 
ready been created in Europe—a 
strong defensive bastion. 

Japan, Australia and the Philip- 
pines are all to participate under 
present arrangements, which may be 
extended to cover Siam, Burma, In- 
donesia and India, if Nehru will 
only give up his illusions about Red 
China. Thus far, Burma and Indo- 
nesia have followed a weak, neutralist 
course. Perhaps the intrigues of their 
local Communists will persuade them 
to take the right side in a struggle 
in which the uncompromising nature 
of Communist ambitions leaves no 
room for neutrals. 
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Charlotte Haldane’s Story 


Truth Will Out. 
By Charlotte Haldane. 
Vanguard. 339 pp. $3.50. 


J. B. S. HALDANE, the British scien- 
tist who has achieved an uneasy but 
still consistent submission to Com- 
munist discipline, has long been a 
puzzling figure. It is interesting that 
Arthur Koestler, lampooning him in 
The Age of Longing, suggests that 
when the chips are really down Hal- 
dane will turn out to be a British 
patriot after all; the Koestler scien- 
tist could swallow Lysenko, after 
many gulps and hesitations; but he 
could not, at least in Koestler’s eyes, 
swallow a Soviet invasion of Britain. 
Now Haldane’s former wife has 
written her recollections of her life 
in the Communist party. It cannot be 
said that Charlotte Haldane truly 
illuminates the case of her husband. 
But she does supply valuable data 
on her own case and throws useful 
sidelights on the whole problem of 
Communism in the Thirties. 

It is a chatty, shrewd, readable, 
fast-moving book. Charlotte Haldane, 
as she readily admits, had an “un- 
stable and insecure background” and 
forever sought “emotional compen- 
sation for my youthful frustrations.” 
Marriage to Haldane was one experi- 
ment in security; Communism came 


Reviewed by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
History Department, Harvard University; 
Author, “The Age of Jackson,” “The Vital Center” 


along for her as a natural successor 
to other experiments with Tarot and 
telepathy. She was, above all, an ac- 
tivist, always plunging into the deep 
of things. Thus, once attracted to the 
faith, she rapidly became a secret 
party member and then an agent. 
During the Spanish Civil War, she 
worked for the party in Paris, super- 
intending a way station for volun- 
teers en route to Spain. Here she fell 


in love with the American Commu- 


nist, Arnold Reid, to whom the book 
is dedicated. She subsequently took 
the Paul Robesons on a guided tour 
of Spain; then went to China for the 
party, leaving in 1939 to continue 
underground operations in Britain. 
When she went to Moscow in 1941, 
however, the Russian actuality—and, 
in particular, a terrible glimpse of 
a slave-labor battalion—was too 
much for her warm and sensitive 
humanitarianism. Returning to Brit- 
ain in 1942, she broke with the party. 
She told her husband what had hap- 
pened to his scientific friends in Rus- 
sia; it made no impression. 
Charlotte Haldane is an easy and 
vivid writer, very acute in certain of 
her insights, and much less porten- 
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tous than many American ex-Com- 
munists. She also scatters some fine 
anecdotes along the way. I have 
earlier reported in THE NEw LEADER 
(August 19, 1950) her account of 
how Arnold Reid was done in by 
American Communist orders in 
Spain—a story which makes the of- 
ficial Communist laments over his 
death in the New Masses and the 
Daily Worker sickening in the ex- 
treme. Her tale of her attempt to get 
a divorce from J. B. S. provides a 
compact illustration of the difficulty 
of having a private life within the 
party. William Rust, a leading Brit- 
ish functionary, flatly informed her 
that “the Party would not for one 
moment tolerate a divorce between 
two comrades whose partnership, in 
addition to the usefulness of their in- 
dividual services, was of immense 
propaganda value to it.” And one 
remark of Chou En-lai’s to her is 
worth preservation. When she tried 
to visit Yenan, Chou told her that the 
Chinese party thought it a poor idea 
“in view of the fact that certain well- 
meaning but politically muddled for- 
eign women, who had insisted on 
visiting and accompanying the Eighth 
Route Army on its campaigns, had 
been a source of positive embarrass- 
ment.” Even the Chinese Communists 
found Agnes Smedley a nuisance. 

This unpretentious book is not 
written at the top of the voice, nor 
does it purport to save mankind. 
Mrs. Haldane’s emotions are, on the 
whole, intelligent and equable. When 
she abandoned Communism, she per- 
formed the harder trick of abandon- 
ing fanaticism at the same time. 


The New Leader 
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A Democratic Classic 


Reviewed by George E. Axtelle 


Chairman, Department of History and 
Philosophy of Education, New York University 


Philosophy of Education. 
By William Heard Kilpatrick. 
Macmillan. 475 pp. $4.75. 


FoR MANY YEARS, Professor Kil- 
patrick has been known as the dean 
of American educators. Since his re- 
tirement, many of us have known 
that he has been working on a round- 
ed statement of his philosophy, and 
have looked forward to it with an- 
ticipation. Philosophy of Education 
more than fulfills our anticipations. 
It is not only a superb textbook, it is 
good literature. The beginning stu- 
dent, the practicing teacher, the 
educational philosopher and _ the 
intelligent layman will all find it 
highly readable and challenging. 

I know of no other book since 
John Dewey’s Democracy and Edu- 
cation that has such sweep and 
vision. In two respects, at least, it is 
superior to Democracy and Educa- 
tion. The two volumes are at opposite 
poles in difficulty of reading and 
understanding: Philosophy of Educa- 
tion is simplicity itself, whereas 
Democracy and Education places 
great intellectual demands upon the 
reader. In the second place, Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick first develops a philo- 
sophical orientation with which to 
approach educational issues. Profes- 
sor Dewey, on the other hand, 
plunged directly into educational 
issues and brought his full philosophi- 
cal equipment to play upon them. As 
a result, only those who were familiar 
with his general philosophy were 
able to follow or to understand his 
thought. There was a defect in this 
procedure even for those who were 
familiar with his general philosophy. 
In dealing with educational catego- 
ries, his fundamental notions were set 
in too narrow a context, in spite of 
his magnificent exposition. 

For some years now, the present 
writer has felt that philosophies of 
education tend to superficiality be- 
cause they have dealt with profes- 
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sional categories and have failed to 
cope with fundamental ideas ade- 
quately in that too-limited context. 
Professor Kilpatrick avoids this dif- 
ficulty because he develops the broad- 
er and more fundamental concepts, 
supplying the necessary context for 
educational theory. The simplicity 
and clarity with which he analyzes 
and presents this broader _back- 
ground are amazing. 

Philosophy, he says, takes up 
where science leaves off. Philosophiz- 
ing begins when man finds serious 
questions arising about things he had 
hitherto believed or wished. It is his 
critical study of conflicting values of 
life: 

“In this sense, philosophy aims 
to give a more adequate under- 
standing and conception of life, 
including a more inclusive ideal of 
life. Philosophizing and education 
are, then, but two stages of the 
same endeavor, philosophizing to 
think out better values and ideals, 
education to realize these in life, 
in human personality. Education 
acting out of the best direction 
philosophizing can give, tries, be- 
ginning primarily with the young, 
to lead people to build criticized 
values into their characters, and in 
this way to get the highest ideals 
of philosophy progressively em- 
bodied in their lives. 

As those who know him would 
expect, his outlook is scientific, hu- 
manistic, naturalistic and democratic. 
As he treats these aspects of his out- 
look, they are organically related. He 
takes “The Life Process” as his 
point of departure, and finds within 
it the values and meanings that give 
life significance. Our values arise 
within the “life process” and are 
realized by thought and action within 
that process. It has been the cultiva- 
tion of the resources of that process 
that have given us our supreme pow- 
ers and values. The scientific method 


itself is but the systematic and disci- 
plined use of experience to discover 
the relations among things, upon 
which all of our more secure controls 
depend. 

He points out the great contribu- 
tions of the scientific method to the 
modern world. These are, he says: 
Through science, man got new faith 
in himself. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States are among the major 
fruits of that faith. With the aid of 
technology, science has made the 
modern world modern. It has 
brought more changes during the 
past three centuries than all the rest 
of history can show. It has changed 
the thinking of modern man from 
exclusive reliance upon the deductive 
a priori to reliance upon experi- 
mental modes of thought. It has 
taught man that the world is not 
governed by caprice, but is intelli- 
gible and subject within limits to 
human control. 

The spirit actuating science de- 
mands the highest standards of in- 
tegrity known to man. To fail in 
integrity, in honesty, is to fail to be a 
scientist. Science allows no place for 
self-interest or partisanship in the 
determination of truth. Its method 
supplies the only secure conditions of 
objectivity. Scientific method pro- 
vides within itself the conditions for 
self-correction and growth. As a re- 
sult, its power has grown greatly 
since Galileo. He quotes Dewey: 


“Mankind now has within its 
possession a new method, that of 
cooperative and experimental sci- 
ence, which expresses the method 
of intelligence.” 


He shows how 

“Human personality, selfhood 
itself, with its resulting possibili- 
ties of a higher quality of living, 
depends on the functioning of cul- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ture as ‘the funded capital of civi- 
lization.’ Society, if well managed, 
helps men to live together more 
richly. . . . The moral attitude of 
man to man is essential to any 
satisfactory social or individual 
life; and man has a moral obliga- 
tion to make the common life go 
well for all. ... A proper respect 
for human personality both devel- 
ops the personality and gives it 
opportunity to express itself in 
fuller living.” 

Democracy is not only a form of 
government, but is a moral way of 
life based upon equal and mutual 
respect among all personalities, co- 
operative effort for the common 
good, and faith in the free play of 
intelligence, discussion and persua- 
sion as opposed to force and violence. 

The democratic idea and the ideal, 
the fact of change, and the nature of 


man as a social creature defines the 
educational task. 

“This new outlook,” he says, 
“largely developed within the past 
hundred years, holds that think- 
ing, and accordingly education, is 
for behavior, for active service in 
individual and social life, and not, 
as formerly conceived, for refined 
and abstracted enjoyment; that in- 
telligence put to use is man’s chief 
reliance for meeting life’s prob- 
lems. It also counts that as change 
is an essential factor in individual 
life and in institutional develop- 
ment, we thus face continual nov- 
elty and must learn to carry on 
life accordingly; that institutions 
exist to serve humanity and there- 
fore must be changed as new 
needs arise for the human beings 
concerned. It further holds that 
as the human being and his living 
are essentially social in nature, the 
individual cannot, from considera- 


tions of either safety, morality or 
happiness, be simply self-centered; 
that accordingly morality based in 
actual effects in human living is a 
social necessity and that democ- 
racy must be seen not simply as a 
form of government, but even 
more fundamentally as a way of 
life, a way devoted especially to 
respect for personality and conse- 
quently to equality of opportunity 
for all to develop their potentiali- 
ties and live as free men; that the 
conception of life good-to-live not 
only demands for its realization 
the democratic way of life but is 
at the same time crucial to the 
content both of morality and 
democracy.” 


I have let Professor Kilpatrick 
speak in his own words, because no 
one else can speak for him so well. 
It is my judgment that this will be- 
come one of democracy’s classics. 





Religion in a Secular Society 


The Wall of Separation Between Church and State. 


By Conrad H. Moehlman. 
Beacon. 239 pp. $3.00. 


A MAJOR CHALLENGE confronting 
contemporary civilization is the quest 
for a pattern of values which can 
weld the spiritual vitality of the 
major religious and _ philosophical 
systems of the modern world into an 
integrated whole. One important 
contribution to such a universal pat- 
tern must come from the United 
States, whose democratic, essentially 
Christian culture itself represents a 
unique synthesis of political ideas 
and _ religious and _ philosophical 
values. 

In recent years, one aspect of that 
synthesis has been the subject of ex- 
tensive re-examination—the constitu- 
tional separation of church and state 
—in the course of the discussion of 
using federal funds to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity among the sev- 
eral states. Proposals for such uses 
of federal funds have been attacked 
by some sectarian groups on the 
grounds that federal funds should be 
made available to religious schools 
as well as to public schools. Among 
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Reviewed by Richard Boyd Ballou 


Professor of Education, Washington 
University of St. Louis 


those who have upheld, in this de- 
bate, the historic tradition of separa- 
tion, few have been more consistent 
in their support than Dr. Conrad H. 
Moehlman. 

This volume is a valuable addition 
to public understanding of the prob- 
lem. Dr. Moehlman’s thesis is that 
separation was deliberately and un- 
equivocally imbedded in the constitu- 
tional framework of the United 
States, not only in the original fed- 
eral and _ state constitutions, but 
throughout our national history in 
frequent constitutional _ re-affirma- 
tions and judicial decisions. He has 
marshalled his evidence to leave no 
doubt of the intent of the American 
people to want church and state sep- 
arated completely in a constitutional 
and legal sense. 

Carrying this thesis further, he 
emphasizes that the American people 
have resisted attempts to introduce 
sectarian considerations into public 
education and have developed, in 
contrast, a pattern of ethical idealism 


in which there is a “new synthesis 
which is replacing the medieval syn- 
thesis—the synthesis of science, de- 
mocracy, and ethically evaluated re- 
ligion.” Some religious groups will 
not accept such a definition of re- 
ligion or of the role of religious 
values in education, preferring in- 
stead to adhere to the security of 
dogmas which are absolute and ex- 
clusive. Dr. Moehlman points out in 
this connection that one dimension 
of the transition through which the 
world is passing lies in the break- 
down of those very doctrines of ex- 
clusiveness, political, social, religious 
or racial, and an attendant search 
for new values with more universal 
application and pertinence. 

The volume suffers from a pro- 
fusion of references and quotations, 
all too often taken out of context and 
inadequately woven into the text. The 
author’s thesis would have been 
strengthened by a more systematic 
discussion of his conception of the re- 
ligious significance of public educa- 
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tion in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Moehlman’s thesis is firmly 
established. Whether the nation will 
ever want to revert back to outmoded 
ideas and institutional patterns in 
the relations of church and state re- 


mains for the American people to de- 
cide. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the traditional temper of the Amer- 
ican people and their re-awakening 
religious consciousness will never 
permit such retrogression. The Amer- 


ican people on too many occasions 
have proved that their allegiance is 
first to the ideals of their democracy ; 
that they are Americans first, and 
Catholic or Protestant, Gentile or 
Jew second. 





Russian Fictional Heroes 


The Hero of His Time: A Theme in Russian Literature. 


By Henry Gifford. 


Longmans, Green. 224 pp. $2.50. 


THE AUTHOR considers nineteenth- 
century Russian literature an outlet 
for “oppressed people’s dreams and 
aspirations.” Russian fictional heroes, 
for at least a part of the century, 
record barometrically the pressure 
changes of the social and political 
atmosphere. Griboyedov’s Chatsky, 
from the verse comedy, The Misery 
of Wit, Pushkin’s famous Eugene 
Onegin, Lermontov’s Pechorin, from 
A Hero of Our Time, are aristocratic 
young men of ideals who can find 
no outlet for their creative impulses 
in the reactionary eras of Alexander 
I and Nicholas I. Onegin and Pechor- 
in are thwarted by the leaden re- 
alities of life in semi-feudal Russia. 
Their generous impulses sour; they 
adopt a Byronic pose and wreck the 
lives of others while systematically 
wasting their own talents. 

Goncharov’s portrait of Oblomov, 
with his diseased will and misty 
dreams of heroic action is, accord- 
ing to Gifford, a prognostication of 
the eventual fate of the Onegins and 
Pechorins. the absentee 
landowner, dies of overeating amid 
the books which he has never read. 
He is a victim of life in Russia, of 
its crushing monotony, its harsh and 
obscurantist imperial absolutism. 

Ivan Turgenev seeks a new kind 
of hero—one who will express the 
impulses of 


Oblomov, 


reform and_ social 
progress through constructive action 
and practical idealism. The “nihilist” 
Bazarov is clearly superior to the de- 
cayed gentry with which he is con- 
trasted. But his sudden death indi- 
cates that Turgenev cannot see a 
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future for his new progressive hero. 
Bazarov’s scientific materialism and 
belief in human perfectibility must 
await a more auspicious social era. 

The search for the new hero is ful- 
filled in the novel What is to be 
Done? by the radical critic, Cherny- 
shevsky. Its Populist hero, Rakhmet- 
ov, is the possessor of a fully disci- 
plined will, and organizes his life 
around the gospel of work and serv- 
ice to the common people. 

After the eighteen-sixties, the theme 
of the representative hero is lost. 
The “hero of his time” has vanished, 
to be replaced by the reflective, self- 
analytic weaklings of Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy. These characters ex- 
press their creators’ neurotic and 
spiritual dilemmas rather than com- 
mon aspirations and dreams. 

It should be clear from the fore- 
going summary that Mr. Gifford has 
written a study which illustrates the 
vagaries of a tendentious theory, and 
which is by no means a true account 
of a phase of Russian literature. 

The author’s interpretations of 
Russian fictional heroes are terribly 
over-simplified; his descriptions of 
historical backgrounds are superficial 
and undocumented. Instead of care- 
ful literary analysis of particular 
works, he gives us elaborate para- 
phrases of their contents, interspersed 
with questionable and frequently sen- 
timental discussions of the interre- 
lationships of the different heroes: 


“Beside him along that road we 
can see the heirs of Chatsky, 
Onegin, and Pechorin. Bury them 
under the lilac, tread softly on 


Reviewed by Julian Moynahan 
Essayist, critic and 
student of Russian literature 


their graves. But do not imagine 
they take with them the last hopes 
of Russia.” 


So narrow is Gifford’s conception 
of the hero that he is forced to ignore 
the novels of Gogol entirely, and to 
assert that after Chernyshevsky there 
were no representative heroes until 
Gorky began to write. If, as he 
claims, Lenin was the heir of Rakh- 
metov, and the Bolsheviks were the 
heirs of the Populists, then Soviet 
literature should exhibit the represen- 
tative hero in all his splendor. But, 
unfortunately, “it would seem that 
performance in these last decades 
has generally fallen short of inten- 
tion.” 

It would also seem to this reviewer 
that Gifford’s reading of nineteenth- 
century Russia fiction is, despite his 
air of moral earnestness, nearly 
identical with the official Soviet view. 

His discovery of a “great tradi- 
tion” of literary heroes, exhibiting 
an evolution toward the final goal of 
“socialist enlightenment,” is a falsi- 
fication. There was no such evolution. 
Lermontov’s Pechorin has more in 
common with Dostoevsky’s Stavro- 
gin than he does with Pushkin’s 
Onegin. The truth is that the gen- 
uinely representative heroes of nine- 
teeenth-century Russian fiction are 
not reducible to object lessons in 
political and social history. The 
dreary engineers and saboteurs of 
Soviet fiction are heroes and villains 
of their time, and I would recom- 
mend to Mr. Gifford a perusal of this 
fiction to discover where his theory 
must eventually lead him. 








Red Terror in the Free World 


Reviewed by Alexander Dallin 


Associate director, Ford Foundation 
research program on the U.S.S.R. 


Assassins at Large. 
By Hugo Dewar. 
Wingate (London). 203 pp. 12/6s. 


IT was a long and stubborn myth, 
the myth of Communist opposition 
to individual terrorism “on _prin- 
ciple.” It used to be argued that the 
object of Communist attack was a 
class, a collective enemy, not the in- 
dividual, a victim of circumstance. 
But this Soviet “concept,” like so 
many others, had to be conveniently 
altered to hold individuals respon- 
sible and sanction their extermination 
if they are deemed to be real or 
potential enemies. Perhaps the GPU 
needed no theoretical rationale; the 
most convincing reply to the myth 
of Communist anti-terrorism is the 
record of the GPU. A crucial part 
of that record, dramatically narrated 
in Mr. Dewar’s Assassins at Large, is 
the series of murders and kidnap- 
pings, abductions and “suicides,” in- 
geniously and systematically perpe- 
trated by the Kremlin. 

The victims of the MVD abroad 
are as varied as they are numerous— 
former NKVD officials, like Ignace 
Reiss and probably Walter Krivitsky ; 
“White” generals, like Miller and 
Kutepov; anti-Stalinist Communists, 
like Leon Trotsky and Andreas Nin; 
sons of active anti-Communists, like 
Mark Rein and Leon Sedov; dupes 
and go-betweens, like Karl Fischer 
and Juliet Stuart Poyntz. 

Invariably, the murderers most 
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cleverly conceal their identity, seek 
to cover up their tracks, confound 
the police, make the suspects them- 
selves disappear, and then permit 
themselves to appear in a pose of 
righteous indignation. Many a mur- 
der or disappearance remains in- 
adequately explained to this day— 
and the few men “in the know” may 
well take their secrets with them to 
their ill-prepared grave, if indeed 
they have not already been liqui- 
dated. For, like those tyrants of old 
who silenced their court execution- 
ers, Stalin has periodically purged 
the very apparatus of “liquidators,” 
as he liquidated Yagoda and Yezhov, 
who had followed his orders. 

Mr. Dewar has closely studied the 
material at hand. He often makes 
use of reports and incidents that are 
known only to the most intimate 
circle of friends of the victims of the 
MVD. He has made use of just about 
all information that is available. And 
the result, as he correctly states, is 
an accumulation of evidence so over- 
whelming that, if any single case 
described could still be explained 
away by a naively trusting fellow- 
traveler, the chain of events and mass 
of detail is such that no one in his 
right mind could deny the reality of 
the MVD’s operations abroad. 

Assassins at Large reads like the 
most fascinating detective novel. 
Therein lies its great merit and ap- 
peal. But perhaps this very faci con- 
ceals some shortcoming of this other- 
wise splendid work. A little more in- 
formation about the author’s sources 
would have helped back up some of 
the detail. Above all, the author 
rarely goes beyond the immediate 
cases, thus raising more questions 
than he can answer. He fails to de- 
scribe the structure of the MVD, 
about which a good deal has recently 


become known, partly through the 
information of defectors who once 
worked for the various branches of 
the Soviet secret police. What also 
needs explanation and emphasis is 
the fact that there is method to this 
madness, there is system to this 
crime, and the “assassins still at 
large” are not isolated fanatics but 
links in a giant chain. 

About the activities of the MVD 
abroad a good deal more remains to 
be said—its propaganda, infiltration 
and espionage work is_ hardly 
touched upon. While Mr. Dewar dis- 
cusses the postwar abductions of 
DPs and other anti-Communists to 
some extent, many of the most recent 
examples of MVD activities in West- 
ern Europe, Germany and Yugo- 
slavia are evidently unknown to the 
author. Again, the MVD’s work in 
the satellite states seems to belong 
in a different category, much closex 
to the internal operations of the 
Soviet secret police. 

Nor can this reviewer accept the 
author’s interpretation of the Kirov 
murder (which, incidentally, hardly 
belongs in the category of assassina- 
tions abroad). The circumstances, 
even granting all the surmises of Mr. 
Dewar, fail to show that Stalin was 
personally involved in Kirov’s death 
in 1934. One feels that Mr. Dewar 
was striving for too much effect and 
has here overextended his front. 

The facts themselves are sufficient. 
They need no exaggeration. And the 
closely-reasoned compilation of evi- 
dence here presented must be widely 
disseminated so as to render the 
vital public service of awakening the 
political phlegmatists and the doubt- 
ing fence-sitters to the danger of 
Communist terror abroad. Awaken 
them, that is, without making them 
hysterical. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





We are devoting our entire letters column 
this week to the following correspondence be- 
cause of the exceptional interest and importance 
which, in our opinion, attach to the question it 
treats: Are we fighting traditional Russian 
imperialism in modern guise or Communist 
world revolution directed from Moscow? Or, 
in other words, is our enemy the entire Russian 
people or is it a ruthless power-clique which 
has enslaved Russia and now would enslave 
the rest of us? Professor Michael Karpovich 
teaches history at Harvard University; Profes- 
sor Jesse D. Clarkson is a member of the 
History Department at Brooklyn College. 


Holds We Are Fighting Russian 
Imperialism, Not Communism 


Professor Michael Karpovich’s article, “Rus- 
sian Imperialism or Communist Aggression?” 
[THe New Leaver, June 4 and 11], seems to 
advance two main contentions: (1) “the rise 
of Moscow is a chapter in the modern history 
of Europe as a whole”; (2) there is a “differ- 
ence between the global activities of the Polit- 
buro and the limited activities of the Roman- 
offs.” 

The former may be readily accepted, with 
the vital reservation that it is a very distinctive 
chapter. Space forbids development here of this 
fascinating theme beyond bare mention of the 
radical differences in geographic setting which 
played so large a part in causing the persistent 
lag in the economic development of Russia 
behind that of Western Europe. From another 
angle, one misses in medieval Russia the over- 
riding influence of Roman Catholicism, the 
theory of the two swords, the Crusades; neither 
Renaissance nor Reformation has meaning with- 
in the framework of Russian history. Contact 
between Muscovy and the more advanced West, 
from the sixteenth century onward, combined 
with the opening of the steppe to colonization 
to give a special twist to Russian history. 
Whereas in the West the rise of centralized 
monarchy had been rooted in the growth of 
towns and the emancipation of the peasantry, 
in Russia the rise of autocracy and the rise of 
serfdom are indissolubly linked. 

Proper emphasis on the deep differences be- 
tween Russian and Western history ought not, 
of course, to be taken as meaning that Russian 
foreign policy has differed fundamentally from 
that of Western powers. It is, as Professor 
Karpovich justly points out, unnecessary to 
resort to any straw man of “innate Russian 
messianism” to explain the expansion of Rus- 
sia. Has the phrase “manifest destiny” ceased 
to ring in American ears? 

Professor Karpovich’s second theme appears 
far more doubtful. He styles “illusory” the 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


“identity between pre-revolutionary and Soviet 
foreign policy,” an illusion which “stems from 
the fact that the same territories often consti- 
tute the objects of expansion.” The fact is not 
illusory, it is fundamental. Professor Karpovich 
adds: “The Soviet Union still occupies the 
same space as the Russian empire did before 
it.” It is true that “one can hardly conclude 
from this that the aims, methods and general 
character of the two imperialisms are the 
same.” It is also true that one cannot jump 
to the conclusion that they are not. Nor could 
one conclude that under the Tsars they were 
always the same. Was the policy of Unkiar- 
Skelessi the same as the policy implied in the 
phrase, “the sick man of Europe,” though both 
were policies at different times of one and the 
same Tsar? 

Professor Karpovich dismisses the concept 
of “Moscow, the Third Rome” as not having 
“exerted any influence whatever on the foreign 
policy of the Muscovite state”; it may well 
be that it was merely a rationalization of that 
policy. May it not also be that what is con- 
ventionally, but self-contradictorily, called 
“Marxism - Leninism - Stalinism” is but the ra- 
tionalization of Russian policy under the So- 
viets? How else is one to understand its fre- 
quent about-faces? What is the inner meaning 
of Lenin’s application of the words: “Theory, 
my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal 
tree of life”? 

“The role of ideology in the foreign policy 
of Nicholas I,” writes Professor Karpovich, 
“has also been exaggerated.” This is very true, 
and it is just as true that ideology never plays 
a significant role in any sane foreign policy. 
Professor Karpovich refers to the “Tsars, who, 
as a rule, pursued limited aims and pursued 
them in a certain sequence.” Could there be 
any better characterization of Soviet foreign 
policy, unless one adds that the latter has been, 
on the whole, more cautious? 

What, then, is the basis for the “cold war”? 
Professor Karpovich’s phrase, “West European 
exaggeration of the ‘Russian menace,” perhaps 
contains the key to the problem. America’s 
“cold war” with Russia has a precedent. In 
January 1815, less than half a year after the 
overthrow of Napoleon, which had been effected 
principally by England and Russia, England 
pledged herself, in a treaty with France and 
Austria, to go to war with Russia if she did 
not consent to abandon her proposed solution 
of the Polish problem. From that moment, 
until the Russo-Japanese War disclosed the feet 
of clay, a dominant strain in England’s foreign 
policy was containment of the Russian bear. 
Wherever British power could reach — to the 
Dardanelles, the Khyber Pass, the Strait of 
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by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new, 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand —the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
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All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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CONTINUED 


Pechihli — England stood ready to face the 
“bear that walks like a man.” It was not a 
question of “aggressive imperialism” on the 
part of England — or on the part of Russia. 
It was simply the inevitable polarity that de- 
velops when two states stand out from all the 
rest as the greatest existing concentrations of 
power. For a time, German power eclipsed 
Russian, and the orientation of English foreign 
policy inevitably shifted. Fear, rather than 
militant ambition, is the basic root of world- 
wide conflicts. 

Must America inherit Great Britain’s foreign 
policy? In the face of the hard facts of life, 
it is hard to see any other possibility. Russia 
is for us today, as she was for nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, the opposite pole in terms of 
power. Russia may be incomparably weaker 
than America, but clearly she is the only pos- 
sible power-focus that can oppose American 
policy around the globe. This does not at all 
mean that Russia’s foreign policy is a new one: 
The incorporation of adjacent Baltic areas is 
but a repetition of the work of Peter the 
Great: the establishment of satellite states in 
East Central Europe is wholly of a piece with 
Catherine’s policy; the restless groping in the 
Near, Middle and Far East holds no novelty. 
It is incredible that, if Russia were to become 
a free democracy, her practical foreign policy 
would alter. 

One thing might change: What Professor 
Karpovich calls “the incredible lying of Vishin- 
sky and Malik” might be replaced by a more 
conventional diplomacy. For it may be strongly 
suspected that the trappings of Soviet foreign 
policy, though not the policy itself, are dictated 
by considerations of the domestic security of 
the present regime. The Party has consistently 
avoided facing up to internal criticism by 
damning the critics as traitors allied with for- 
eign powers. In the 1930s, it was easy to lump 
together such opposing schools of thought as 
Trotskyites and Bukharinites, and label them 
After 
If the Politburo 
were to go on suppressing internal criticism 
by the easy path of labeling it treason, the 
myth of the Soviet Union as a socialist island 


agents of the Gestapo and of Nippon. 
1945, that was impossible. 


imperiled by the surrounding capitalist sea 
must somehow be preserved. Herein, perhaps, 
lies the key to the incredible lying of Soviet 
spokesmen. It is a highly dangerous game, cal- 
culated to alarm and therefore to annoy the 
Western world, but it does not necessarily be- 
If it does, why would the 
Soviet Union wait while the West deliberately 
and overtly strengthens itself? 

Our quarrel is certainly not with the Rus- 


sian people, who, like ourselves, “yearn for 


token aggression. 


lasting peace, for normal and decent conditions 


of human life” (which we undoubtedly have in 
infinitely larger measure than they). Yet we 
cannot strike militarily at the Politburo with- 
out striking at the Russian people, bringing 
untold misery on them and on ourselves alike, 
If we can but realize that we are, or should be, 
fighting neither Communism (which is not prae- 
ticed in the Soviet Union) nor the Russian 
nation, perhaps we may be able to sit it out 
even more successfully than did Britain, con- 
taining ourselves as well as the Russian Soviet 
state. 

Proressor JessE D. CLARKSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I note with satisfaction that Professor Clark- 
son is ready to accept my contention that the 
foreign policy of pre-revolutionary Russia did 
not differ fundamentally from that of Western 
powers. Recently, a number of writers have 
expressed a contrary opinion, picturing Russia 
as an imperialist country sui generis and par 
excellence, and I am glad to have support from 
a recognized authority on Russian history. 

My second contention was that Soviet foreign 
policy did differ fundamentally both from that 
of Tsarist Russia and from that of Western 
powers. With this Professor Clarkson disagrees 
for a variety of reasons: 

1. He takes me to task for suggesting that 
the illusion of identity between pre-revolution- 
ary and Soviet foreign policy “stems from the 
fact that the same territories often constitute 
the objects of expansion.” This fact, he says, 
“is not illusory, it is fundamental.” But what 
I called illusory was not the fact, but the idea 
of identity of the two policies insofar as it is 
deduced from their common geographical frame- 
work. Professor Clarkson himself admits that 
such a deduction is not valid, but he also 
thinks that one cannot “jump” to the opposite 
conclusion. I am not conscious of having at- 
tempted such a jump, as I gave a number of 
reasons for my belief in the essential dis- 
similarity of the two policies. 

2. Professor Clarkson adds that, under the 
Tsars, foreign policy was not always the same, 
just as there have been frequent about-faces in 
Russian policy under the Soviets. As I was 
dealing with the essential differences in “aims, 
methods and spirit,” the reference to temporary 
tactical shifts seems to me irrelevant. Through- 
out his various shifts, Nicholas I — the exam 
ple Professor Clarkson cites — pursued tradi 
tional imperialist aims, used traditional diplo- 
matic methods, and the spirit of his policy was 
Within a 
similar period of time, Soviet foreign policy 


that of traditional power politics. 


has shifted from an open defiance of the capi- 
talist world to the “Trojan horse” policy of 
“peaceful co-existence” with that world and 
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then to the more recent attempt at riding the 
crest of the “second wave of wars and revolu- 
Throughout these shifts, the underlying 
of an international civil 
have the revolutionary 


tions.” 
idea remained that 
war and at no time 
weapens been discarded. 
To me, the difference 
3. Professor Clarkson 
the role of ideology in the foreign policy of 
the Tsars has been exaggerated. To this he 
adds, however, that “ideology never plays a 
significant role in any sane foreign policy.” But 
Could one 


still is fundamental. 


agrees with me that 


is foreign policy always “sane”? 
not cite historical examples of foreign policy 
ideology (mostly “in- 


And are we to assume that Soviet 


greatly influenced by 
sane”) ? 
foreign policy is 
Professor Clarkson tries to equate the “Mos- 
cow, the Third Rome” idea with the Communist 
ideology as both being merely a 
tion of policy.” To me, this is not convincing. 
Neither of these can be called a 
rationalization, as the formulation of each an- 
ticipated the policies in question. But here the 
the Third Rome” 


traces of 


“sane”? 


“rationaliza- 


ideologies 


similiarity ends. “Moscow, 
remained a_ theoretical 
which can be found in the actual foreign policy 
of Muscovite Russia. Is it possible to argue 
that Lenin’s ideas on imperialism, on the con- 
or the 


concept no 


nection between wars and revolutions, 
tole to be played by colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples, etc., have exercised no significant in- 
fluence on Soviet foreign policy? 

4. While agreeing with me that, in the past, 
Western Europe exaggerated the 
ace,” Professor Clarkson suggests that the same 


“Russian men- 


might be true of the present-day situation. 

He sees a precedent for America’s 
war” with Russia in the nineteenth - century 
Anglo-Russian antagonism. I think the analogy 
is misleading. Neither the scope, the intensity 
nor the nature of Anglo-Russian colonial rivalry 
can be compared with those of the present 
“East - West” Anglo - Russian rivalry 
was of the same kind as Anglo-French or 
French - Italian rivalry in Africa. It was a 
series of localized conflicts, and at no time did 
the struggle assume a global character. At no 
time, moreover, could one find a degree of ten- 
sion even remotely resembling that of today. 
On the whole, Anglo-Russian diplomatic rela- 
tions remained normal, and in this case the 
term “cold war” is barely applicable at all. 

5. In his concluding remarks, Professor 
Clarkson displays a kind of fatalism which is 
tadically different from my own reading of 
history. To him, the American-Soviet antagon- 
ism is the inevitable result of the polarization 
of power in the world. I think he fails to see 
that the unprecedented American preoccupa- 
tion with global problems is largely a belated 


“cold 
” 


struggle. 


‘ 
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response to the unprecedented global preten- 
sions of the Soviet regime. To him, it is “in- 
credible that, if Russia were to become a free 
democracy, her practical foreign policy would 
alter.” To me, it is incredible that it would 
not. 

6. Nowhere in Professor Clarkson’s argument 
do I find an awareness of the peculiarity of the 
totalitarian state, with its “ideocratic” features 
and its revolutionary political technique. This 
is why he can assert that considerations of the 
regime’s security affect the “trappings” of So- 
viet foreign policy, but not the policy itself. 
This is also why he thinks of aggression in the 
traditional military sense only, as if no other 
forms of aggression had been revealed to us 
in the course of the last decades. This is, 
finally, why he tends to minimize the present 
danger, saying as he does that the “key to the 
problem” still lies in the Western exaggeration 
of the “Russian menace.” 

Again the analogy is not convincing. 
the past, those in the West too often 
“Bear, bear!” when there was no real cause 
for alarm, there are today perfectly good and 


If, in 


cried 


obvious reasons for the Western world to be- 
ware — not of Russia, but of that formidable 
force which, for the time being, is in control 
of Russia. 

Proressor MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nehrutrality and Japan 


HOWEVER MANY MONKEY-WRENCHES Andrei Gromyko 
may attempt to fling into the works, the Japanese peace- 
treaty conference opening tomorrow in San Francisco has 
one advantage over all previous diplomatic set-to’s with 
Stalin’s minions: The Western conferees will sit down 
at the table with a ready-made, agreed-upon treaty text. 
Rightly hailed as an unprecedented example of magnani- 
mity to a defeated enemy, the treaty will welcome Japan 
back into the family of nations which she forsook to pur- 
sue her career of conquest. Its provision for a defense 
agreement between Japan and the former Occupation 
powers lays the foundation for a bulwark of democratic 
strength against further Communist expansion in Asia. 

More vexing than the prospect of Russia’s presence at 
the parley is that of India’s absence. Still teetering on his 
“neutral” fence, Prime Minister Nehru has advanced a 
series of finespun, absurdly inconsistent arguments to 
justify boycotting the conference. He is not opposed to a 
defense agreement between Japan and the West, he ex- 
plains with fine legalistic choplogicking, but insists that 
it be negotiated separately afterward and not incorpor- 
ated in the treaty. He seeks restoration of full Japanese 
sovereignty over the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, instead 
of a UN trusteeship, because they were not originally 
acquired by aggression; but he criticizes the treaty, at 
the same time, for not confirming Soviet annexation of 
the Kuriles Islands and South Sakhalin—which had also 
been an integral part of Japan for centuries! We wonder 
how many more Koreas and Tibets it will take before 
India jettisons its unrealistic Nehrutrality and joins the 
forces fighting to defend freedom in Asia. 





Remington Reversal 


Like ALcER Hiss, William R. Remington was indicted 
for perjury. Before a grand jury, he had denied that he 
had ever been a member of the Communist party. To con- 
vict him, the Government had to prove that he had been 
a member; in cases of this sort, the law requires two 
witnesses in agreement or one witness plus corroborative 
evidence. 

In the U.S. Court for the Southern District of New 
York, Remington was found guilty of perjury and sen- 
tenced to five years in prison and a $2,000 fine. Now the 
Court of Appeals has unanimously reversed the decision. 
At the time of the decision, this court was composed of 
three most learned and respected judges, and their de- 
cision merits respect. 

The trial judge had said in his charge to the jury: 
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“To find membership in the Communist party, you 
must find that the defendant performed the act of join- 
ing the party. The act of joining is crucial. This is not 
to say that you must find evidence of the very act of 
joining the party, but rather from all the evidence you 
must be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that he 
was, in fact, a member of the Communist party, and 
was accepted as such by the party.” 

This charge the superior court found “vague and in. 
definite.” At the trial, one witness had sworn that she 
collected Remington’s party dues, another that he had 
seen him at party meetings, still others that the defendant 
had done various organizing tasks for the party. To the 
Court of Appeals, this was not enough. No witness had 
seen him join the party; no party card was produced; no 
witness had ever seen such a card. 

Following our tradition of giving defendants the ut 
most protection, the Appelate judges have set lower courts 
an impossible task. For long periods, Communists were 
given no party cards. Quite likely, they were inducted 
without any public ceremony. The only evidence of their 
membership is testimony that they functioned as party 
members—testimony of the sort presented by numerous 
corroborating witnesses at the Remington trial. The 
Court of Appeals now says this is insufficient. Unless 
there is some modification of this decision, the Govern- 
ment may as well drop cases in which it must prove 
membership. 


Point Four Dilemmas 


In GENEVA last week, the UN Economic and Social 
Council passed out some hard advice to the world’s un- 
derdeveloped nations. If they wanted economic develop- 
ment (and they did), they would have to provide it 
themselves. When the Chilean delegate harked back to 
what had been the traditional approach—an international 
grant-in-aid authority—he was voted down. Everyone 
present knew that the U.S.—obviously the biggest con- 
tributor to any such scheme—nursed scorched fingers, 
burnt on its own Point Four program, and was shy of 
any further commitment. 

The U.S. had badly fumbled its sponsorship of eco- 
nomic development in the world’s “backward areas.” 
Point Four remained an impulsive political gesture, never 
completely thought out, in trouble from the start. Of 
all its troubles—meager appropriations, shortages of 
trained personnel, and weak administration—the worst 
had been that it was a program without clear policy, 
designed for dilemmas. Chiefly, these were: 

1. How to remove the curse of “imperialism.” Many 
an underdeveloped nation had an underdeveloped govern 
ment to contend with, a situation rife with potentialities 
for graft and inefficiency. In the Philippines, the U.S. 
had learned a bitter and expensive lesson in the evils of 
unregulated assistance, and the Bell Report had forever 
dispelled the shallow myth of U.S. non-intervention. Yet 
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how could Washington prevent waste without offending 
the burning nationalism, or arousing the latent xenopho- 
bia, of these areas? 

2. What should be done first? Economic development, 
whatever else it is, involves slow change of fundamental 
social organization. Should the U.S. package a factory 
and set it up in the jungle, or should it attempt to per- 
suade these nations to control their teeming populations? 
New mouths could swallow up short-term gains in pro- 
ductivity, and soon the old misery would be back. 

3. Persistent U.S. misconceptions. More than one 
legislator wanted to make over these “backward” na- 
tions in a free-enterprise image, taking no account of the 
gulf in history, institutions and aspirations of the people 
involved. Many, too, felt that in an area where the busi- 
ness class was rudimentary, the state, nonetheless, should 
step aside for free competition; they did not see that this 
meant that vested interests would reap nearly all the 
benefits of change. 

4. The problem of allocation. How much could the 
U.S. afford to spend on economic development in these 
areas, when it was engaged in all-out rearmament? Very 
little. And since Korea, the advanced countries began to 
squeeze raw-material prices which quick demand had 
driven skyward. This, to underdeveloped nations, seemed 
a double betrayal. Not only was U.S. aid trifling, but, as 
important raw-material producers, they felt that U.S. 
pressure on raw-material prices was preventing them 
from helping themselves. 

The Geneva conclusions represented a final acceptance 
by the underdeveloped nations that they were on their 
own. For the most part, this made good sense—economic 
development cannot be imported like a dynamo or loco- 
motive. But in part, they felt a grievance: Desperately 
needed help was not forthcoming. 

Thus far, Washington had no answers to its own 
pointed questions. 


Free Titos Farmers 


AMERICAN AID has not made Tito any more popular at 
home. Discontent among Yugoslav farmers—subjected to 
postwar Europe’s most intensive collectivization—has 
mounted. Tito’s men are now talking tough to farmers 
who would “wreck” the collectives, and farm production 
is slumping. Since the United States will probably be 
asked to meet the food shortage which Communist poli- 
cies are bringing, it is time we told Tito we have no inten- 
tion of underwriting the deliberate alienation of Yugo- 
slavia’s peasant majority. As a new critic of Stalinism, 
Tito knows that Russia’s farm production in 1939 was 
lower than in 1929 or 1913. Ending forcible collectiviza- 
tion in Yugoslavia will increase her economic and 
psychological ability to resist the Cominform. We must 
bluntly let Marshal Tito know that we are well aware 
of this fact. 
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